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* TRANSLATOR'S 

PREFACE. 



THS afFe£ted obfcurity, that 
many writers have . introduced 
hito their method of treating thofe 
ftibjefts, which are of the higheft im- 
portance, and of the molt general ufe, 
has been detrimental to the progrefs 
of folid fcience, and often defeated its 
heft purpofcs. When truth is per- 
plexed and clouded with a multitude 
of puzzling terms^ imaginary difiinc^ 
tions^ and laboured difcujjions^ it lofcs 

* The Rev. Mr, A. Maclaine, 
Miniftcr of the Englifli Church at the Hague^ 
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that perfpicuity that enlightens the 
underftanding, and that noble fimpli- 
city that touches the heart. This is 
particularly the cafe with relpedt to 
moral\xw^%y which are deduced from 
the vcio^Jimple principles, and found- 
ed on the moft obvious relations. It 
would make a fober man laugh to fee 

m 

Philofophers ranfacking the wholo 
Ideal WQtidj and combining the forc« 
of Metaphyjics, and even Algebra, to 
prove that we/hould ferve God and 
love our Neighbour. Abftrafl: rea- 
fonings have indeed their place ; they 
are often neceffary , and even fublime ; 
but they are very improperly applied 
to moral truths, which muft be de- 
duced from obfervation and experi- 
ence, referred to inward principles and 

feel- 
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feelings, andilluftrated by familiar and 
ftriking images founded upon the tf- 
nakfgy o( things. 

The wifdom of Socrates, in his 
method of arriving at moral truthj 
held forth a model that was worthy 
of the imitation of all fober inquirers. 
He had the wonderful and raafterly 
art of making the moil ignorant arife 
to knowledge, by propofing to them 
fimple queftions, that developped their 
ideas, unfolded their fendments, and 
made them thus pronounce, them* 
felyes, the very truths which he de- 
figned to teach them. He enriched 
the mind with treafures drawn from 
itfelf, and it may with juftice be faid 
of him, that he drew even from tlic 

A 4 mouths 
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ioipuths of babes the fublimeft triil 
dom . TJite loftieil: tree is ooatainod* 
in miniature, in a fntialt feed, an4 cnw 
\y grows and expands itfelf by. being 
properly cultivated \ in the famen^aa- 
ner, the moft vulgar minds ^contaiti 
the latent feeds of the richeft know* 
ledge, which, when drawn forfb hf 
culture, fprings up apace ; birt viAmit 
^s culture i^ wan^g, liH^ofriffGifikt 
of knowledge cfcgpc cvcaihc^cmj^ 
wfnefs gf fuch as pc^fs them, and 

^ ignorance of die mind arifesftom 
its inadivity . Never was there a mail 
who knew, like Socratm, how to 
cherifh and unfold thefe latent jfr^/Zf^ 
With a gentle and /kilfut hand he 
fet them in motion % he made theni 
vegetaU^ hud^ bloffgm^ and by an eafy 

and 
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aod atteot^gracktiotirdf ew from tfaetft 
the flitefl: aad* the ' raoft deliciout 
fruit h . His <|aefttonS) beginning up* 
oa. fclf^vident pnnciples^ arofe to 
cfettr and immediate confequences^ 
diat led the mind in&nfibly to tho 
Aobleft difcoVenes . It was thus that 
truth zrokui its native beai2tf> and 
kfr ka £ttll power^ andy^ wittioiiLt per-* 

|4eziiig ^ miidecftandingy captivated 
Mid chamieol the hc^rt; 
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. , The learned aadi^gejuous Autl^ 
o| the . fbUavmg Dialogues ( whole 
in^iit is far above the praifes of^uch 
an obfcure peii as mine) has imitated^ 
with -dignity, the Socratic meihod* 
It 16 true diat diis method, will only 
jfacceed in |hie hac^ds of iufib^ as^ Ufcf 

A. 5 himj 
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him, are maftcrs of the fubjcdls on 
which they write. Ta unfold with 
flainnefs, perfpicuity^ and eafe^ truths 
which require penetration and nice 
difcemment, is only the privilege of 
thofe who know thenni intimately, 
and are perfedtly arid familiarly ac-^ 
quainted with them. A fuperficial 
knowledge of truth will always pro- 
duce cbfcurity in thofe that attempt 
to write ; at leaft, it wUl yield nothing 
dciat is (olid and fatisHlfftory 3 and it is 
impoffible for an author to avoid per- 
plexity in bis exfrejions while he 
wants cjkamefs and peripicuity in his 
ideat. 

The fubjeds^ that are handled in 
thefe Dialogues^ are of the bigheft 

impor- 
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importance, and contain a coUedion 

of the wifeft rules for the diredtion 

of iftankind in their various relations 

whether religious^ civile or fociaL 

The author indeed, by introducing 

Socrates as the principal perfon, 

was obliged to confine himfelf to Na^ 

tural Religion in the dialogue that 

has religion for its fubjedt j but .he 

has, even there, mgenioufly difplayed 

thie excellence and the advantages of 

Reveiatiorty by the confcffion of thofe 

defeats which attend thie light of N*- 

.ture, and the earned: defire and ex- 

pedation of a ferther difcoiveiy of the 

Divine will, which he puts in the 

mouth of this great Philofoph er . And , 

that this confcffion^ 2tndL'^xpeSfation 

are not falfely, or by way of fi<3ioil, 

I A 6 attri- 
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attributed to Socr at^, anf be feen 
in the note upon that parage. In a 
word, thofe EKalogues, tho' defigned 
principally for the inftru<Mon of an' 
lUuJirious Prince ^ are yet of fuch a 
nature, as renders them every wsjr 
adapted to the advancement of ufc- 
fill knowledge, ^nA fiibftantial virtue, 
in every ftatioft end conditioft.of life. 

1^' ReadeTiii^} Tee, l^ the title 
daat IS prefixedtothi< work, that^k 
WW defijg^ed £br <^ ule of the Her^ 
ditarf Prince of SAX8-6idTHA, ftoni 
lirfiiolx lUuftriaui Hmifo the )SritiJb 
Nation doriyes one of - its bnghteft 
Qrnanaefits in the pedEon of a Ro^yw 
4^i« F]Mm:css, wlic^e virtxies add ft 
}l9&S% tQ hcE i^9ltedb r^vJb, and whofe 

hope^ 
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hopefy Of:fpnfig ^Si repair a ldf»^ 
whicli, othefwife, we could neve* 
iJoffidontiy deplore^ The editor of 
theib Dialogues baa informed ns piarr 
ticularly of the occa£on on which 
they were wrote, and as he mentions 
in thisaccoont fome tluhgs that re- 
late to the method, that was ufed 
in the education of the Prince fbr 
wKom they vrctc drawn up, it imy 
ntjt'be iraproptt' to irtfeft it hcfe; I 

tfllerdlbre gi^c it in his awft-w«)rdsj 
wliich arc as foHows. 

■•'■.., 

Tbeje Dialogues were CQmpofeddt 
Geneva^ by Mr. V ernet, pra/ejorm 
Hiftory and Belles Leitres^ fort Be in" 

JiruSlion of" bis Serene Higbnefs t^ 

•'■ « * ■■ * 

be- 
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hereditary Prince of Saxe-Gotba 5 and 
they were drawn up at the time that 
the Prince^ in the Jiudy of antient 
Hijlory^ P^d proceeded as far as the 
life of Socrates. ' *' 

There were two things that the au-^ 
thor had here principally in view* 
Thefirft was^ to fet before the Prince 
fome examples that might Jhew him 
the manner in which Socrates infiruc*- 
ted by familiar " converfations^ taking 
occafionfrom every incident y that of- 
feredy to raife the mind gradually to 
ufeful^and important refleSlions. The 
fecond was to make ufcy at the fame 
time^ ofthefe very examples to injiru^ 
his Highnefs in a variety of moral fub^ 
jeSis. 

rhe 
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. The principal fpeakers in tbefe dia* 
Ugues are Socrates, and Evago- 
RAs, prince of Salami s in the ijle of 
Cyprus^ who ii fuppofed to have gone 
young to Athens^ topurfue bisjiudiei. 

^is^rji dialogue^ andtbofe tbatfol- 
hwy will Jhew the manner y in which 
the prince is taught Hifiory. In an^ 
cient bijloryyvcry thing is improved to 
moral purpofes. Injiead of hading bit 
memory with proper namesy faSis of 
little confequence^ or ufelefs dates ^ it is 
propofedtofet before him a conneBedfhi 
ries of theprincipalandmofi impottant 
events. There is a particular atten^ 
tion bejhwed on the lives of illuftritms 
meny the portrait of whofe cbaraSers 
ft are 
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are drawn to the frince^ after wbicB 
bt is lefi tffdttid^ tktk iniril^ U ap^ 
pr&ve^ or btime fbn or thU atttdni 
ghingy at tbejkme time^ the reajirfi 
m which his deajton is founded. Tbii 
mdnneri^f proceeding is ^^a^ adapted 
to form his judgment and to improve his 
Start. Exampks ififlruSf ?nore pow^ 
tffttWf than precepts y hiicavfe they art 
fHore firiBu^y mke deeper iftipr^m 
bn the mmorf^ OfhtdfiT atfb mre 0^ 




t- • I- 



When thi prince fbaU Maw gptH 
#ArMjpfi^ a cQurfe rf akciefit bifUry e^^ 
ttrtbis tnetb^d^ hie is to^ apply. Un^h^ 
A^ modem kifiory in^hefdnie maimer^ 
wnfy with this dr^erence^ that ait thin 
ffortktr advamedin agp^ and 

wiU 
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mil have prefented to bis view twnh 
^at ^nre morjeckfthf cmneSiedwitb tAe 
pTjeJent timet ^ it w//, • htre^ be neaj^ 
fory to dit^Si bis Jiudies to pciiiiicak 
0s well as moral itnprovemefft. By tX 
this, be wiU not onfy^ learn i/Aat Jbrt 
^fxampki it is necefary fy imitate 
infird^toarriveatfruevirfi^y afii 
ftrceive the U^fiigs that reHgimt 

frincidr^ami down yfnm bis perfin^ but 
^^ he ififinaa in the different 
forms of government, in the m^ans tbaf 
4ore adapted to render a jlate JkUrifb^ 
jng^ and happy, in the various methods 
that are required for this furpefe i^ 
Afferent Jiates according to their difr 
ferentconftitution^ and policy. He will 
objerve alfo here the faults that many 
princes are chargeable with, in the 
, ^ admi^ 
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adminijiration of their government ^ 
and bow different has been the fate of 
fucb Sovereigns as were the darlings 
of their people, from that oj tbofe un- 
happy Princes who were the ohjeSls of 
their hatred. In a word^ Hijiory i's- 
prefented to this Prince as a tahUttiire 
that conveys the ' mojl ufiful injiruc-^ 
tion I and the defigntf tbofe who are en^ 
trufied with bis education, is to form 
in bis heart thofe principles, that will 
render him capable of appearing with 
dignity in the amiable cbaraBers of 
the honeji man, the chri/iian, the fonf 
the friend, the hufband, the father, and 
the fovereign. 



ADVER- 
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IT is proper to inform the Public of 
the uncommon liberty I have uied 
in the tranflation of thefe dialogueSb 
I have too often perceived the grofi 
inconveniences of tranflations merely 
literal not to be convinced that this 
Jiberty is juftiiiable, and that it will 
neither be diipleafing to the Author, 

nor ufclcfs to the Reader. When 
the frencb idioms, and manner of dic- 
tion, are forced into Englijh^ the de- 
licacy of the thought is often loft, and 
the genuinenefs of our language is al- 
ways corrupted. To avoid thefe de- 

fcifts, I have in fome places rather 

com- 
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compofed in the tafte of my Author^ 
thantxanflatedhiailkeiiiallyu* £¥ery 
lahguage lias its peculiar manner x^ 
cxpreffion, and every tranflator, who 

^ik^co^ive his work the «ai^ 4^ 
p£ f^Tk o^gmt], ihould £d&ow Has 
tiK>ught of his , Avthtr tt^^ Utt^ 
1|;& it be; 13% thoic csJjBS, mrhere hid «sci 
l^edions tie CRpd)Iisiof fadi^thc^ 
ll^nkfed, and that vfinh d^gaiBtOi 
Thelb oyfei happea foincitimcdij but 
jkA frei^iientlj^ 



.» ' » ' 



^ I h»e taken jKt ft greater libef^. 
Xhs^ porfiftcd^ aad (as it vrnx^t^ 
tgpded fome thoughts, that are ex^ 
preOfed with much brevity in the mU' 
ginal, that I might thus render them 
n^ODcaffedting toiuch wbofe pew^a^ 



r/mttnd delicacy of feeling might not 
fao fo gpcati ds rt^^if -of tfce Illuftrioug 
Perfen for vvhotA they were wrotet 
TPhis may, perhaps, require an apo-^ 

■ 

tegy tor the Author, but itnecds nond 
to thepublic. I have, however, done 
thiabut (eldom, and with much cau- 
toon; and not with any view to cor- 
refl: a Writer, whom Iconfider as a 
model in point of erudition, genius^ 
and ilyle. 

The faults that have efcaped my 
own eye, vjrill bcoeadily obferved by 
thofe who look^^^iafo this tranflation 
with lefs partiality* Such, however, 
will treat them with indulgence, 
when they know, that my only de- 
fign in this little woric i$ to contribute 

to 
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to the formation of 3^«//&, by prefcnt- 
iogto thciendqr mind, in an obvi* 
ous and amiable point of view, thofe 
truths and thofe principles which a- 
lone can render manrenfonable^ and 

happy. ■•'■..* 

Nunc adbihepuro 
BeSloreverbajpuer : nunc t e melior thus offer ^ 
§iuo femel eft imbuta recens^ fervabit odor em 
Tefta diu. 
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DIALOGUE L 

CONCERNING 

The Duties that relate to Man 
in general, and thofe that in 
particular conftitute the true 
charader of a Prince. 

•Socrates and Evagoras. 

SOCRATES. 

MAY I afkyou, Evagoras, what 
you were yefterday looking at 
with fuch attention and ear- 
ncftnefs, in thofe ipacious walks, that 
lead to the Pyraeum ? 

EVAGORAS, 

You were there alfo, I find, Socrates ; 
I am forry not to have known that : I 
(hould have made no difficulty to leave 
what I was looking at, for the pleafurc 
of your company. 

B S O C R A- 
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SOCRATES. 

This I take as an obliging inftance of 
your politenefs and fjriendfhip 2 But, 
pray tell me, what you would have left 
on my account ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Why really the preference is ho great 
compliment ; for I was only looking 
at a Peacock. 

SOCRATES. 

A Peacock ! that is the mod beau- 
tiful bird in the world, and I caniK)t 
help thinking myfclf much obliged to you 
for fo readily givingme the preference. 

EVAOORAS. 

*Tis true, there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than the figure of that charm- 
ing bird : There is Something noble 
and majeflic in its air and motions : 
The lively green that paints its fea- 
thers, is agreeably diverfified with va- 
rious fhadcs : Its neck is clouded with 
a bluifli dye, that is perpetually chang- 
ing 
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ing, each ffep it makes, and when ex- 
J)ofcd to the fun, prefents to our fight 
a beautifuJ fucceffion of azure and 
purple colours, that feem blended with 
gold: its head is ^do'rhed with aplumfe 
br crtft, that furpafles the luftre of the 
Perfian Diadem j and then itS tail, ftud- 
ded, as the fkBle {ays, with the eyes of 
Argus, when it is fpread out, and ex- 
panded in all its glory, is ihcompara- 
Bly mote gorgeous than the richeft bro- 
cade. 

SOCRATES. 

I ahi charmed with your defcription^ 
Evagpras, and fliould indeed be furpriz- 
^d at it, did I not confider how early 
you began to enrich, by the reading 6f 
our bell Poets, that uncommon geni- 
tis, wHlbK you derive fl-om Nature. — 
But while you dVell with rapture on the 
besiuticS of the Peacock, ydii fay not a 
wbfd of its fining. 

B4' 
2 EVA- 
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EVAGORAS. 

O ! as to its mufic, Socrates, let us 
pafs it in filence ; it is far from being of 
a piece with the reft of the defcription : 
you know what a vile fqueaking cry it 
makes, thatgrateseven thofe ears, whofc 
feeling is the kaft delicate. 

SOCRATES. 

You fee, Evagoras, that all perfec- 
tions feldom or never are found in the 
fame objeft : — Nature has blended 
fliadesof imperfeftion in her faireft pro- 
ductions, and has fo difpofed her gifts, 
that they in fome meafure counterba- 
lance one another.— I find then you arc 
difgufted at the mufic of the Peacock; 
perhaps, you would like a Swan better! 

EVAGORAS. 

Doubtlefs, if we may depend upon 
what the poets fay of its melody. I have 
been often ftruck with the rich and live- 
ly white that fhines in the plumage of 
that noble bird, nor have I lefs admired 

that 
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that air of dignity and eafc, with which 
4t fails along the ftream ; but I never 
had the pleafure to hear it fing. 

SOCRATES. 

It is not in this only, that the imagi- 
nations of the poets have tranfported 
them beyond the bounds of reafon and 
truth. 1 find however that you would 
give the preference to a bird that could 
fing ; is it not fo ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Without comparifon : for though it 
is natural to be ftruck with a fine figure, 
and a rich plumage, yet, I muft own, 
one tires loon of this, when there is no- 
thing farther to attract the attention : 
you lee in a little time all that is to be 
feen, and a quarter of an hour will fa- 
tiate your curiofity ; befides, if the Pea- 
cock is fool enough to open his beak, 
this is fufficient to chafe away the fpcc- 
tator. But, Socrates, I have a Canary- 
bird at home ... 

B 3 s o c R A- 
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SOCRATES. 

. You arp much more amufed with 
this, I fuppofe. 

EVAGORAS. 

O much more : you yourfelf >yould 
IjjC ^jelighted if you heard it : 'tis a charm- 
i/lg Htcle creature. Such fwe^et notes I. 
fuch warbling ! fuch undulating drains !. 
iuch agreeable airs, and in fuch ^nend- 
Jcfs variety, that in reality th? pje^f^re if. 
new every day. 

SOGR4TES. 

Ail this naturally leads metoaikyou 
fpme queftions, that ariCe from the v/ery 
fubjeft wehaveb^enfpeakingpf: tell mo 
th^n, my dc^r Eyagprgs, if yow &w a 
man of a noble ipi^n, fee oyt in ^ ricljt 
drefs, and ^ fpkndicj .eqyip^ge, wpuld 
this fatisfy you ? 

E V A G O ;^ ^ S. 

No furely : fiw*, like the peacock, he 
might ftill conceal fomethiog, which 
would abundantly count^rbal^C^ ^1 this 

finery. 
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finery. To form a judgment of the 
merit of fuch a perfon I mufl. hear him 
fpeak. 

SOCRATES. 

You mean by this, I fiippofe, that if 
his converfation difcovered, under th^s 
^lendid figure,, a charafter made up of 
ignorace, vanity, perfidy, and indifcre- 
tion, that you would not be impofed up- 
on by hispompousequipage, or his Phry- 
gian embroidejies ? ~ 

EVAGORAS. 

Such things are only fit to dazzle 
fools 5 but in reality fuch a perfon is good 
for nothing ; and I fhould k>ok upon ic 
as a di6nal lot, were I under a neceility 
of pafiing my life with him. 

' SOCRATES. 

Since then your attention is fo little 
--engaged by the Iplendorof an outward. 
appearaocc, what is it, that, you think, 
would adnntinifter folid pleafure, and have 
power to command your approbation 
andeflcqn? 

B 4 EVA- 
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BVAGORAS. 

That, Socrates, which I find in you* 
You have nothing of that outward ele- 
gance in your figure, or in yourdrefs, 
that flatters {b much the vanity of num- 
bers, and makes them ima^ne they have 
a right to the public efleem j and you 
are fo little concerned about fuchthingsr, 
that you are the firft to joke upon the 
frugality, or rather parfimony with which 
Nature has fet out your pcrfon. — And 
yet, deftitute as you arc, of all thefe ex- 
ternal recommendations, your company 
is fought after by every one,-not only as 
the objedt of their choice, but even of 
their ambition. You fpeak with fuch 
knowledge, and in fuch an agreeable 
manner on every fubjeft, that whole days 
fpent in your converfation pafs unper- 
ccived, while the tedious prefence of the 
beft dreffed Spark with an empty head^ 
and a (hallow judgment, is not fupport- 
able even, for an Jiour. Wh^t a diSc^ 

' -^ rcnce 
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rence is there here ! excufe the compa . 
rifon, dear Socrates, it is juft like the 
Peacock and the Canary-bird. 

s o C R A T E s. 

Your comparifon is jilft, and there- 
fore needs no apology 5 befides, in the 
manner you apply it, 1 take it as a com- 
pliment. But may I be fo free as to tell 
you, that you arc not quite confiftent 
with yourfeif ? 

E V A G o R A s. 

This is but too poflible : my levity 
may have betrayed me into fome incon- 
fiftency ; but it is my happinefs, Socra- 
tes, that you are here to redrefs my er- 
ror : what then is the contradiction with 
which you accufe me ? 

SOCRATES. 

When we met here, the firft thing you 
did^was to launch but into the praife of 
the Peacock, and to defcribe his beauty 
with an enthufiaftic.fort of admiration : 
and the moment after, you load with re- 

B 5 proach 
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proach and contempt fuch men as re- 
femble him. Is this holding the balance 
even ? Is this giving impartial judg- 
ment ? fliould you not rather praife fuch 
perfons, in fo far as they referable the 
beauties of this gaudy bird ; though at 
the fame time you might juftly reproach 
them, as deftitute of the fuperior graces 
of knowledge^ and the charms of con- 
verfation ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Nay, Socrates, furely here I am not 
iniftaken. What ! do you think that 
the qualities, that I admire in a bird, 
render a Man worthy of praife, and that 
a reafonable creature can be honoured by 
the encomiums that are lavilhed upon 
an animal ? In my opinion, man fhould 
ftand diftinguifli'd by a merit of a quite 
different kind. 

SOCRATES. 

And by what kind of merits Eva- 
goras i 

EVA- 
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By that kind that 13 fuitable to the 
nature <^ Man. 

SOCRATES. 

Let us hear an example of this, Evar 
goras. Is fwiftnefs in the race, or dex- 
terity in hunting, eflcntial to that kind 
of merit, which you fpeak of ? 

E V A G O R AS. 

No certainly : many of the inferior 
creatures furpafs man here : we ihall ne- 
ver be able to run with the Stag, or to 
liunt with the Hawk. 

SOCRATES. 

What think you of a vigorous and 
fltilfol Wreftlcr like Milo, who makes 
fo much noife at prefcnt ? 

E V A o o R A s. 

: Thefc are excrcifes to which many 
attach a certain fort of merit, but me- 
thinks — 

SOCRATES. . 

Methinks! what! don*t you admire 
the prowefs of a man who can carry an 
Qx on his fhoulders ? 

B 6 EVA- 
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EVAGORAS^ 

Might I venture to fay it, Socrates, 
I think there is no great difference, m 
fuch a cafe, between the burthen and 
him that bears it. 

SOCRATES. 

You judge rightly : and you are of 
opinion, I perceive, that the praife of 
Man fhould be derived from qualities 
ftperior to thefe, even from the quali- 
ties of his mind. What think you then 
of an Aftronomer, or a Poet? don't you 
look upon fuch as perfons of merit ? 

EVAGORAS* 

Let me think a little, Socrates ; theire 
h fomething plaufible in this— but I 
dare not yet decide : — if I am not mif- 
taken, the charafter of a worthy man 
comprehends fomewhat more than this. 

SOCRATES. 

Do you mean, that there ar^ qualities 
moreeflential to the character of a maa 
ef merits than thefe ? 

» E V if 
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EVA60RAS. 

Yes furcly : for there are many wor^ 
thy men, who are neither aftronomers, 
nor poets ; and on the other hand, there 
are many aftronomers and poets, who 
are far from being worthy men. 

SOCRATES. 

. There muft then be fome qualities 
more eflential, than thcfc, to the cha* 
radler of Man, and it muft be our buii'^ 
nefs at prefent to find them out. Now 
the way to this is very plain •, we have 
only to enquire what thofe things are; 
that man cannot difpenie with the want 
of: do you think, for example, that a 
Man can be without the faculty of rc0^ 
fomng ? 

EVAGORAS. 

By no means: for in whatever, pur** 
fuits, or aftions we may be eniployed, 
we will always find it, not only advanta- 
geous, but likewife neceffary,. to reafon 
juftly : every kind of application require* 

this t 
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this : and indeed without Reafon, we 
ihould be in no degree fuperior to the 
brutes. 

SOCRATES. 

But tell me, is it pofiible to rcafon 
well, if wc arc entirely deftitute of 
knowledge ? 

EVAGORAS. 

No certainly, for by an ignorance of 
the ftibjcfts on which wc redbn, wemuft 
be inevitably led into perpetual mif- 
takes. Have I not often heard you fay, 
that to reafon, is to compare ideas f but 
how is it poffible to compare ideas, if wt 
Are not furniflied with a fufficient num-^ 
bcr ? 

SOCRATES. 

Your opinion then is, that the proper 
ticercife of reafon i^uires a certain de- 
gree €^ knowledge f ^ 

X ▼ A Q O R A Sf. 

Without doubt, for an archiccfl might 
as well think to build without ftones, 

and 
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and timber, as rcsUbn could pretend to 
form judgments without the materials 
that knowledge adminifters, and the 
ideas that are furnilhed by oblervatioa 
and experience. 

SOCR ATBft. 

Thus far then, Evagoras, the matter 
is clear, and we are perfeftly agreed v 
but wc are not yc* arrived to the point 
in view : for Jet us fuppoic a perfbn fur- 
niihed with the knowledge of various 
things, and perfeftly qualified to reafon 
upon them with juftnefs andpcrfpicuity, 
but at the fame time void of all princi* 
pies of religiofl and virtue ; would you 
look uponfuch a one as a man of merit ? 

EVAGORAS. 

On the contrary, Socrates, I fhould 
think him doubly worthy of contempt, 
as in fuch a cafe he muft both oppofc 
and pervert his reafon, by not employ-, 
ing it in the regulation of his affeftions 
and in die improvement of his mind. 

s o c R A- 



\- 
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SOCRATES. 

f You are of opinion then, that pietyj 
$nd jufticey benevolence^ and temperance^ 
are qualities eflential to tnan^ and that 
without them the character of human!* 
ty is incomplete ? 

EVAGORAS. 

; Without doubt : for what an unna- 
tural fpeftacle is man, when charafleri- 
fed by impiety, and violence, iicenti- 
pufnefs and arrogance ? What perplexity 
and remorfe muft he create to himfelf ? 
What mifery and diforder will he not 
produce in the world ? Can he ever be 
the objeft of cfteem or love, from any of 
his fellow-creatures ? Muft he not, on 
the contrary, be abhorred by gods and 
men ? 

SOCRATES. 

I am delighted to hear you fpeak with 
fuch warmth on this fubjcdt : this ihews 
a noble and generous heart, that glows 
with a lively fenfe of the excellence and 

dignity 
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dignity of virtue. But permit me to 
fcad you a little farther. We have 
found that Ju^rea/onir^ J a certain degree 0/ 
knowkdge^ virtuous babits^ and good difp9' 
Jitions^ are qualities ejfenttal to Man, witb^ 
cut which he muft be both highly contemp- 
tible, and unhappy. But do you imagine 
that a Fainter, for example, Ihould fa- 
tisfy himfelf -with the qualifications we 
have been here hying down ? 

E V A G O R A S'. 

I think that fince he has attached 
himfelf to this particular profeflion, he 
Ihould endeavour to excel in it. 

SOCRATES. 

Your opinion then is, xh^b^de that 
kind of merit, that is ejfential to the cha- 
raster of man in general, and with the want 
of which no man can difpenfe, there is more^ 
over a particular kind of merit, that is re^ 
quired as fuitable to the rank andjiation of 
each individual, and to the prof ej/ion or call" 
ing that ihey have embraced^ 

EVA' 
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tVAGOKAS, 

You have perfcdtly explained my 
meaning, Socrates, and it is not witKout 
rearoQ that they fay of you, that you 
help people to thiok. 

SOCRATES. 

To form then a judgment of the me- 
rit of any perfon, what queftipps \5^0iuld 
you put to him, ^id where wowi4 ypu 
think it projper to bogn4 your ia^ry ? 
Would nothing more he ncceflary than 
tp inform yourfelf of his prol>ity and 
underftanding ? Or would it not alfo be 
expedient to examine whether he had the 
qualifications that belong to his jprofef- 
fioA and occupation in life i 

8 y A o .0 R A 3. • 

{ (hlnjc indeed that tbeie two things 
fliould ns¥cx be feparated j fo that after 
informing my fel.f of the knowledge, judg- 
H^nt, and integrity of thofe, whofc ch^- 
ra^fter jjumJ ^erit I wajntcd to know, I 
would inquire f^^f how they difeharg- 

cd 
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cd the more pequJi v duties of their ref- 
pefti ve 0:^100$ : Is iuch a Captain brave P 
Is fuch a Philoibplier learned i 1& fuch an 
Orator eloquent i Is fuch a Father or 
Mother affiduous in fulfilJiug, with ten- 
derneis, the parental relations ? By fuch 
queftions as ithefe, when the occafion 
prefented itfdf, I think, I Ihould come 
to the knowledge of that merit of which 
we Jiavc been fpeaking. 

SOCRATES. 

This, Evagoras, is judging well, and 
1 am giad to fee that you fo perfeftly 
apprehend the matter now before ug. 
But, prkhee tell me, what do you think 
ofthe condition of a PRINCE? is not 

r 

this alfe a rank in life that indifpenfably 
requires certain qualifications ? 

fiVAOORAS. 

Undoubtedly it does : the obligation 
more peculiariy incumbent on a Prince, 
is, to goveri^ well. 

f O C R 'A* 
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S OCR A T E Sr 

This is true : but what do you un- 
derftand by governing well ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Governing in fuch a manner, as to 
0ied abroad the fweets of peace and hap- 
pinefs throughout his People. 

SOCRATES. 

But what mufl: a Prince do in order 
to the accomplifhment of this noble end ? - 

EVAGORAS. 

He mud ena£fc good laws, and give 
them an additional force and majefty^ 
in his example : he mud make them to 
be refpe<5ted by the punifhment of guilt, 
the protection of innocence, and the en- 
couragement they afford to merit and 
virtue : he muft endeavour to render 
his fubjedts religious, fober, induftrious, 
and pacific ; refolutc notwithftanding 
to defend their liberties and maintain 
their rights with valour, againft the in- 
roads of tyrants, and ufurpers j he muft 

make 
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make the arts and fclences flourUh in his 
dominions, maintain the public order^ 
and, as far as his obfervation can ex- 
tend, muft have an eye upon the various 
ranks that compofe the State, that he 
may fee how each difcharge the duties 
of their* reipeftive conditions. 

SOCRATES. 

It is not pofl^ble, Evagoras^ to explain 
better* than you have now done^ the 
duties and obligations that are incum- 
bent on Princes. Such wife fentiments^ 
at fuch a tender age, as yours, while 
they excite my admiration, muft at the 
fame time give me the moil pJeafing 
hopes of your future progrefs in noble 
attainments. — You don't think then, 
that a Prince ihould reft fatisfied with 
the acquifition of anr ordinary kind of 
merit .^ 

EVAGORAS. 

An ordinaiy merit is fuitaUe to an 
ordinary ftation j but I am pcrfuaded 

that 
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that a Pji'iitce Ihould look higher lliiH 
this •, having fo gbeat a tafflc to ftilfill, hd 
flixjuld endeavour to eitceli othtrs in vir- 
tue and knowledge as far, rf$ ht ftirpaf- 
fes theiii in rank and dignity. 

iJbCRATES. 

Remember, O Ev^gbi-as, the greit 
truths you have been novir pronouncing, 

and let the folemtx imprcffibns of them 
titvcr be effacdd iH fbur Htait. — Btrt da 
jt5U think, that iti btder t8 the attain- 
ment of thefe rtbbl6 quklititS, there ii 
nbthihg farther reqiiifite than to place 
them in yotir view. With an intention and 
defire to b* pbffefed df th^rti ? 

E V A O OR A S. 

I think indeed, Socrates, that a good 
dibal depends upon this; and i have heard 
you fay, that defiring any thirig eameft- 
ly goes a great way towards the attain- 
ment of it ; and the reafoti is, I fuppofe, 
that fuch defire excites ow aftivity and 
ztdiHn purfuritg tte meamsthat arc pfo- 

per 
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per to accomplifli Ac end *e have in 
view : but 1 am, however, very fcnfihle 
that with the greatefl: ardour, and the 
beft intentions^ man may frequently fail 
for want of capacity and fkill. Here 
lies the difficulty: and that I m'ay qucf- 
tion you in my turn, tell me, Socrates, 
llow this (kill is to be acquired ? 

SOCRATES. 

It is to be acquired by tht i/iftru(5Hons 
of able matters, When they are received 
witSi docility and attention. There i^ 
much afliilance to be derived alfo from 
a judicious choice of books, I'^hich are 
indeed a rich and abundant fource of wif- 
dom and knowledge. But what I would 
have you chiefly obferve here, is, that 
there is nothing more proper to form 
the judgment, and to improve the heart, 
than good examples, good converfation, 
and good company. This is a kind of 
inilrudion, which conftantly, tho' im- 
perceptibly, infinuating itfelf into our 

hearts 
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hearts, and producing infenfibly inward ^ 
habits, fcldom fails to produce its eflfeA. 

This article, however, would lead us too 
far, were we to enter upon it at pre- 
fent 5 befides, 1 perceive that the hour 
obliges you to retire. 

EVAGORAS. 

It is now, Socrates, that I find my- 
felf under a neceflity of making an apo-* 
logy for my comparing you with the 
Canary-bird : 1 had then in view only 
the pleafure of your converfation, but 
now I fee that every thing in it is ufc-" 
ful and inftxuiStive. 



Tie end of the firfi Dialogue. 
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Goncernmg the conduA that 
is to be obferved towards 
Inferiors. 



Prothymus, Socrates, 
evagoras. 

PROTHYMUS. ' 

HOW hicky is it, Socrates, that 
we have the pleafure of meet- 
ing with you at this time ? You 
could never com6 more feaibnably : we 
have beendifputing upon a point of fome 
importance, and who more proper, than 
you, to decide the matter ? 

SOCRATES. 

What ! two intimate friends, and not 
of onte miAd ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Not always: friends are not furely 
Icfs friends becaufc they may happen 

C fome- 
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fomerimes to think difFereritly ; nay, I 
ihould imagine that if ever difference of 
fentiments can be advantageous^ it is 
particularly fo among frie nds j for while 
diverfity of opinion tends to the im- 
provement of knowledge, friend fliip en- 
ables men to fufFer contradiftion. 

SOCRATES. 

This is well faid, Evagoras. Your 
obfervation is admirable, and if fuch wife 
maxims prevailed more generally in the 
world, the difference in.opinion, that is 
unavoidable among men, would not be 
attended with that hatred and^nimofity,- 
that are a reproach to humanity. But, 
tell me, what was the fubjeft of your 
difpute ? 

PROTHYMUS. 

We were fpeaking of the conduft that 
flrould be obferved towards Inferiors: 
Evagoras alledges that we (hould not 
treat them with any fort of familiarity ; 
and, for my part, I am quite of the con- 

■ -trary 
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trary opinion. Pray, Socrates, who is 
in the right ? 

SOCRATES. 

A Jittle patience : a judge does not 
determine fo quickly ; we muft firft have 
a true ftate of the queftion, and then 
hear the arguments on both fides. Pf ay, 
what do you mean by Inferiors ? 

EVAGORAS. 

There are inferiors o( le veral kinds ; 
for example, in a family, the children 
are fubjefl: to their parents, and the fer- 
vants to their matters ; and in a fchool, 
the di/cipies are fubjcd to their teach- 
ers. , In a Court, the Minifters and great 
Officers of State depend on the Prince, 
and a multitude of fubalterns are depen- 
dent one upon another. In the Army, 
the Soldier is below the Captain, as the 
Captain himfeJf is in fubordination to 
the General. In a word, thofe who are 
obliged to obey, in whatever poll or fta- 
tion it may be, are inferior to thofe whofc 
privilege it is to command. 

C 2 s o c R A- 
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S 6 c RATES. 

And does it not alfo ha{)p'en) that 
thofe who arfe fuperk)f5 \?dth refpeft to 
fomcj lii^y be inferiors with re(peft to 
others ? 

EVAGORAS. 

This happens always: the Gaptaiili 
who obtys the 'Genferal, commahds the 
foldier ; and indeed fhis is the cafe in 
»every coriditibn of life : there is fcarce- 
Jy any niatii who has not feme below him; 
and others above him; and who, in 
confctjuence of diflferent relatioiis^ is ttcyt^ 
at the fame time, both fupferior, and 
iubordinate. 

SOCRATES. 

You ftate the mitter jwftiyi EVigtt- 
ras : Superior and Infirhr are only qud^ 
iities relative to the higher or lower rahk 
of thofe, with whom we appear in com- 
parifon*, and ifrt may obfervc farfcfifer, 
diit e\^e*n with reff^etl to the fame rank, 
there ate Inferiors of different kidd^ and 

in 



in various degree. But do you ima- 
guoe tii^t tli^fe diilin^ions of rank, 
w^H^ti v^ WW (pcdkt of, are fo conftin- 
tuted by Nature \ and tUat, if bj^ any ac- 
cident an illv^flirioqs Nghle, and a poor 
coxpmon Sailor ^ere cafl away together 
uppa a, defcrt IQand, the former could 
cl;iim an.]{ ^mho;i;ity to co«in;iai;id the. 

B-eally,, ii^ fucji a» C2i,{^ \ am a,fr^d 
that NobiJity vQuW m^kc bgt; aa auk- 
ward figure^ 2xA t);vat the advantage 
woyld lie on the iaiJor's fide.. The har^ 
dy marioer, laborious, and dexterous in 
prpvidii[^ for the necejGQtie$ of fuch. a 
fa.d condition, would be much lefs out 
pf countenance, than the poor Lord^, 
who with all bis titles would make but 
a wretxhcd appearance, and fcarcely 
koiow what to do with himfelf. 

C 3 s o C R A- 
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SOCRATES. 

What is it then, Evagoras, that gives 
to one man the advantage over another 
in a Slate of Nature ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Independent of the pre-eminence and 
Jluthority that Nature has given to pa- 
rents over their children, there is, I think, 
no fuperiority that can be acquired over 
others in this fimple ftate, but in confe- 
quence of bodily vigor, knowledge, and 
penetration, or eminent virtue; it is by 
thefe, that men can only be diftinguifti- 
ed in fuch a ftate, becaufe it is by thefe 
that they render therafelves ufeful and 
neceffary to the community. But thefe 
however, properly fpeaking, do not give 
them a title to authority and command. 

PROTHYMUS. 

I thank you, Socrates, for having led 
him, by degrees, to acknowledge tor 
once the natural equality of Mat \ for it 
is upon this principle that I fupport my 

opinion. 
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•pinion in the prefent matter. Pray> 
Evagoras, be fo good as not to foi^ct 
this. 

EVAGORAS. 

You need not fear ; I am however 
perfuaded that Socrates has yet fome- 
-thing to fay upon this fubje<£tv which I 
-entreat you not to forget, Prothymus, 

SOCRATES. 

You think foy Evagoras ? Jet us fee 
if you have guefs'd weJJ. — Prothymus 
.xnuft then anfwer me fome queftions, as 
it is proper that each Ihould have his 
torn,— ^Do you imagine, Prothymus, 
that men could have Jived long in that 
ftate of natural equality of which we. 
have bfien fpeaking ? 

P R O T H Y M u s. 

This, 1 mull confefs, would be diffi- 
cult; for it does not feem po/fibJe that 
fociety can fubfift, nnJefs there be fome 
that command, while others obey ; it is 
alfo neceffary that employments fhould 

C 4 be 
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be confierred on diH^erei^t pfsrfojti?) ^Cr 
cording to the diverfity of theijr ^eokif 
and talents ; and I fee plainly that ihi^ 
unavoidably leads to fdbocdination and 
inequality, 

SOCRATES. 

You apprehend the matter perfeAly* 
Prothymus, and have entered wcU into 
the true caufes of that fubordination, 
and diftinftion of rank, that we fee e- 
ftablilhed in the world. — This is, how* 
ever, a point that deferves to be farther 
illuftrated. — Tell me then, is a natiem 
any thing clfe, than a coUe^on of fami*^ 
lies, that compofe one of a vaft fi^&e ? 
PRO T H y M us, 

I look upon it indeed in no other light.' 

SOCRATES. 

And in a family is diere not a certain 
fubordination eftablifhed ; and are there 
not certain diftinftions, that charaAerife 
its different branches ? 

PRO- 
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PROTHYMUS. 

Ui^doubtedly : the children ar6 under 
th^ il^^ion and gQvernmenc of theif 
fac^ry aod hefides, even among the 
childre;n of the fanie parents there is a 
certain precedence^. by which the elder 
are d.ij3:i^g^ed from the younger, 

& O C R A T B S. 

If tbeO) iPcpthymus, tl;ie Athenian 
people may be con/idered as a great and 
ni^Miaerous familyy do you not think ic 
(vece^&ry th^t there flhould be certaia 
fzih/^n i)F chiefe^ to iniped and govern 

tim J/Vgc comrnmity ? 

PROTHYMUS. 

. AJSTaredJiy, Socrates, it i^ ahfolutely 
necefiary that (qm^ perfons of eminent 
wifdofin and virt^ue fl^wW be cloathed 
with authority^ to watch dver, and pro- 
mote the public good ; for furely the in- 
conftant and many-headed multitude 
would never be able tp govern them- 

fcVve^. 

C 5 s o c R A- 
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SOCRATES. 

And do you think that in time of 
war every man fhould be left to aft ac- 
cording to his humour and inclination, 
or his particular views of things ? 

PROTHYMUS. 

No certainly : this would introduce 
the utmoft confufion, and muft alfo end 
in weaknefs and ruin. It is onlytinion 
in counfel, and union in execution, that 
can give force and vigor, with viftory 
and fuccefs, to the moft numerous ar- 
mies. , And it is for this reafon that each 
troop has its leader, and that both troops 
and leaders are fubordinate to one, who 
conimands in chief, that fo one will and 
one direction may at once fct in motion 
all the various parts of this complicated 
Whole, and make them all work to- 
wards the fame end. 

s o c R A T E s, 

- I would aflc you farther, if you inia- 
^ne that it would be really of advan- 
tage 
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tage to focicty, if every one embraced 
the profcflion of all forts of arts and call- 
ings at the fame time ? 

EVAGORAS. 

I cannot help laughing at this quef- 
tion, Socrates : what a ridiculous con- 
traft would.it make, to fee each citizen 
filling at the fame time the poft of Car- 
penter, Weaver, Doftor, Statefman, and 
the other employments that are necefla- 
Ty in a fociety ? — Befides, the man that 
grafps at all, will be petfeftly fure to 
tucceed in none. There is no genius, 
there are no talents fo univerfaJ,, as to 
render any one capable of filling with 
dignity many different ftations at the 
lame time. And I have often heard you 
fay, that this is not only a confequence 
of human infirmitj^, but alftv of the wife 
appointnient of Providence, that every 
one fhould be inftrumental in contri- 
buting to the public good. It is there- 
fore fittihg that each one (hould confine 

Q 6 his 
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hn rvsvn to one employment 5 and thcrt 
ilireiy things will go much better for 
the community. 

SOCIt4(LT£S. 

But there k yec Mother queflien^ to 
wlvich I wouJd> gladly have your anfwer. 
Are the various war^ of feeiety the 
only caulethat leadB men to a divierficf 
of pro&fliOM^? or does nature alfopoim: 
out this by the diffenat talents, which 
it has beftov^. oa different peribna ^ 

/ PilGTHYMU$w 

Hold! Ey^goras, k is my tum to 
anfwer. I think, Socrates, that natuise 
points out in the plaineft n^ner this 
div6rfity of profcffionSj by the diverfity 
of geniufes, inclinations, ajod talent^, 
that the has flied uj^n Hjen frpni the 
riches of her wifdpm - Oaie i$ it for this 
employment, another for that. Some 
have a turn for the purfuijt of feiencc, 
others for the exercife of t^c mechanic 
arcs. There i/s none, as Eyagdras juft 

now 
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Mm dbfenred, x^lMft genius is fiiffici* 
cfitly uAtverikt to^ ittooced equally in ^ 
very pso&SSon i and t odd, chai theot 
«s HOC My, vrhoj if he wi&ly coofulu 
1m8 cfiptdty, oiay not iucceed in finnt« 

s o c A a.T B & 
9uc MWy Pf othynuis, if in tateatt; 
waA lit the employ cnehta to which they 
lead, there is fuch a di^^Ferfity ^ does jiet 
this, of itfelf, naturaHyproduce a certain 
diftinftion among men, and form ima- 
voidably different de^ees of honour and 
credit in the various occupations of 
Jife? 

PROTHYMUS. 

It is true, thofe who are only capable 
of filling employments that adminifter 
to ws^nts which are tow and common, 
and have little in their executions that 
fs not eafy even to the itieaneft capacities, 
fuch, I imagine, will neceffarily attraft 
a fmalier degree of diftinftion and re- 
fpeft, than thofe, whofe genius rifcs to 

objedts 
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1^ ft O T H. Y, M U S. 

TbiSi Socr^^i is a queftions whicb^ 
puzzles Q>o. a. good^ deal : for while^ qxi^ 
the one hand^ l.confider riches in them- 
ftivw^ I cannot ft»ti>attboy.g^ive a. man 
the Icf^. tit}^: ^ 4ilQtin£^ion or efteem i^ 
^si4.y«£tiii^ fa^, ihpy feism to be an eafy 
acid natural path to credit and reputati^ 
on in d&e world. And indeed it txmfk 
|>e acknowledged^ that riches are adapt- 
ed: to give a man weight and influencei^ 
^ they enable hini to contribute to tho 
well-being of numbers, as well by em- 
ploying them in his fervice, as by ex- 
tending to dvem the effefts of his libe- 
rality, as they exempt him from the 
necelfity of a cooj9:ant.appljijcation to the 
means of fubfiiliog, and a^brd of con- 
fequence an happy leifurc for the im- 
provement of hi^ mind, and the employ- 
merit c^his labours in the fervice of the 
PubliG. Add to all this, that a rich 
man can ferVehis Countiy by his wealth, 

as 
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ts an ingenious n^ti doe^ by his talents^ 
and can give to hai chUdnen iucli ^, e4w? 
cation, as in ekganoe pf %9&t^ 9xA ^^ 
&i knowledge fliaUL d\&ing^iih Cbem 
vaftly from the common pec(ple. $p 
that in all thefe points of view the rich 
man certainly has coniiderable advan- 
tages ; and it muft be owned that for-* 
tune produces, at \eaft in procefe of ume> 
certaui diftincftions of honour and rwk* 
by the eSe^s that thus immediately a- 
life (vttfk it. 

I gr^vr impatient to know theend that 
Socrateft aims at in all thefe queftions, 

SOCRATES. 

This, Evagoras, you will fee prefent* 
ly : I only wail; titt Prothy n>us has told 
me his opinion ajaout the ut;ility of the& 
diflinAions, that are acknowledged and 
cfl:at)liihe4 in civil Ibciety* Let him 
firft pronounce wherfier this diverlky of 
rank, and ftatioa^ of which we have been^ 

con-* 
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confidering the principal fources, be, in 
itfelf, a bad thing, and ought to be en- 
tirely aboliihed ; and then you will fee 
the ufe I will make of the queiUons I 
have propofed, 

PROTHYMUS. 

I don't imagine it poffiblc, nor indeed 
do I think it would be reafonable, to 
banifli thefe diftindlions out of the world. 
They fcem to refult neceiTariJy from the 
very nature of things,, and man certain- 
ly receives abundant compenfation for 
the lofs of his natural equality^ by the 
advantages he derives from living under 
the wife inftitutions of Civil Society. 

SOCRATES. 

You grant, then, that there is a law- 
ful fubordination among men, which it 
is both wife, and neceffary to maintain ? 

£ y AG p K A s. 

I fee now, Socrates, where your quef- 
tions point; And this is the very thing 
that I was maintaining in our difpute, 

that 
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that our conduft towards inferiors (hould 
be entirely regulated by that fubordi- 
nation that is ncceffary in civil focicty, 
A fuperior muft fupporthis dignity, and 
not permit his inferiors to be wanting 
in that refpe^t which is his due. Did 
not I tell you this, Prothymus ? 

PROTHYMUS. 

But pray, E.vagpras^ why do you for- 
get what Socrates faid, in the begin- 
ning of our converfation, concerning 
the natural equality of men ? 

.EVAGORAS. 

This equality does not fubiift, fince 
we live under the regulations of civil 
^iety. 

s o c R 4 T E.S. 

Not fo faft, Evagoras : you are too 
quick in your decifions : to judge aright 
in this important matter you muft care- 
fully attend to this folemn truth, that 
human injiilutions may modify the ' larvs 
of Nature^ but can never abolifh^ or entirely 

effact 
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gatipns eternal- fcyagoras^ Ev^<j)^^. 
as long asi nwiiiJtind ^re fofmed oqt ef 
the fame duft, and live upon the pro- 
duce of the f^me ea^th \ as lofi^ ^s there 
reigns among thenpi fucb a perfeA con* 
fprmity, fuch famenefs of nature, f;^me«^ 
nefs of wants» fame^efs of in&rinities, 
and famenefs of reafbn; ib long will 
they continue to be the very feme rank, 
and fpecies of beipg;s : one man wiMaK 
ways find in another his likenefs, his 
fellow creature ; and the meaneftflavc 
will be entitled to reclaim from the 
higheft Monarch the rights of that /?«- 
manityj which they enjoy in common, 
and partake of equally, 

EVA' 



> 
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t T A G O R A S. 

Mefthinks^ Socrates^ there is fbtnc 
cohtradidioh between the twb pHiici-^ 
pies you have been now maintaintn^ 
You take it for granted that there ftill 
fobfiftb a fort of nafwrat cfuaMty ambng 
tnen, and, at the fame time you infift 
tiitXintheneceffitybfySifav'A*«f/itf». Pray 
how do you reconcile thiefe together i 

socAates. 

You ihall fee immediately, fiut in 
order to. this we muft firfb be agreed a* 
bout a third principle^ whidi relates ro 
the demands oifriemiflnp. Let Prothy^ 
mus therefore tell us, in what manner 
lie cohdu£hi himfelf towards his friends ? 

PKOTHYMUS. 

. You fhould rather put this queftioa 
toEvagoras* For my part, I treat them 
without cferemony. I give mjfeK en- 
tirely vp to them. I comhiunicate to 
them my moft fecret thobghts. I ap- 
ply to them for wife dircftion, and ad- 
vice. 
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vice. I am deeply interefted in what- 
ever concerns them, and enjoy a high 
delight in their converfation, and for 
cicty, 

EVAGORAS. 

,r Prothymus reprefents the matter a^ 
it really is ; and fuch indeed is the na- 
ture of that familiarity and fricndlhip 
that f ubfifts between us . We fpeak up- 
on all kinds of fubjedts with the utmoft 
freedom 5 we conmunicate to each* o- 
ther our pleafures, our pains, every 
thing, in a word, even to our very fe* 
crets, 

SOCRATES. 

This is well: but do you unbofom 
yourfelf, in the fame frank and open 
manner, to all, with whom you con- 
verfe, and are you difpofed to form 
thofe intimate connexions of familiarity 
and mutual confidence with every one 
you meet, and without any diftinftion .'*-*• 

PRO" 
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P R O T H y M U S. 

No furdy: 1 obferve here a great 
difference. 

SOCRATES. 

And pray now, where wouJd be the 
incohveniency of converfing equally^ 
and forming connexions indifcriminate* 
ly with all forts of perfons. ? : 

p. R O TvH Y M U 8. 

A very great one certainly :. Gnce the 
converfation of a,lJ fojts pf perfons is 
not equally agreeable. I am as mucl^i 
tired and-difgufted with fome, as 1 am 
pleaied and delighted with others. 

50CRATES. 

Is it then nothing more than pieafure, 

and entertainment that you propofe to 

yourfelf, in the connexions you- form, 

and in the cpnverfations you frequent ? 
p r'o T H Y M u s. 

I own, Socrates, I fpoke inconfide- 

rately, and I am obliged to you for this 

queftion, which brings me to a fenfe of 

my 
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my error. I fhouM have faid» that there 
i^t pttfoM in whofe converfation there 
is no real improvement to be acquired. 
And indeed the cafe is not only fo, but 
thire are rtiatfi^. With whom familiarity 
ii eVeil d^i^roxis and pernicious, tend- 
Ihg t6 jiertertbtrr ju'dgmentSy by giving 
us falfe notions of things i to co^ru^t 
our minds, by hburifliiii^ in. us evil dif- 
pbifitibhs ; itid evert to hurt our intereft, 
tiy ibaBtig tiie c6hfidtnce we repofeki 
^^iii. Thferfc is toithihg tnoi-e danger- 
bti^ than b^d cothpany i and as our 
friends" tbkipoft that cittk bf totnpzhf 
titiat we freqiieht iftofl, th^-e is nothing 
ihbrc fieceflaty thkn to bfe cauftious and 
prudent ih the choice of therii, and to 
ihake fudi oii^ frien^dis, whofe difcotirfe 
aria wibte exafhples ftiay iiii|itt)^ the 
judgment, anci form the heart. 

What ybu hiirc now been fiyihg, Pl-o- 
^yrh'Us, is ih itfelfof the utmoft import- 
ance. 
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ince, it has alfo an immediate relation 
to the point in view, and you fhall fee 
the ufe that I will make of it. In the 
njean time I defire that you may not 
lofe fight of the principksy concerning 
which you are both agreed. There is 
Mm$Mg mankind an equality ejiabli/hed by 
natme^ which can never be totally effaced. 
This is the &rft point : we have alfo 
granted, thsLt there is a certain fubcrdi- 
nation^ that refults naturally from the dif- 
ferent talents and capacities of men^ and 
that isbotbjuft and necejjary in Civil Society^ 
Our bufinefs then, at prefent, is, to re- 
, concilc thefe two feemingly jarring ^r/>>- 
ciplesj and to add to them a thirds even 
that of which we have been j uft nowfpeak- 
ing, that it is of the bigbefi importance to 
he extremely cautious and delicate in the choice 
of friends. It is by uniting ^hcfe three 
principles, that we will find a method of 
ending the controverfy that is between 
you, and of deciding the matter to your 

D mutual 
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mutual fatisfaAioB. And indeed diis 
union is moft natural and eafy, feeing 
there is no fort of inconfiftence, not tfa^ 
Jeaft difcord between the principles mea^, 
tioned ^bove, as will evidently appear in 
the progrefs of thofe queftions and obfer* 
Rations that it will b« proper to make in 
purfuing this fubjed. And here> in tht 
firft place, you will readily grant, that, 
in forming a circle of friends, our choice 
&ould not fall upon thofe, who have been 
ill educated, and whole converfation can 
)ie in no wife advantageous, or improve 
ing. : 

PROTHYMUS. 

, Certainly it (hould not. 

SOCRATES. 

: This however is the cafe with fuch, 
as defcend to a low and unreftrained 
familiarity with fervants, and perfbnsof 
the^meaner kind. The converfation of 
fuch is not only void of all inftrudlion^ 
and incapable of adminiftring the leaft 

improve- 
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improvementt but has alfo an unhappy 
^ndenqr to corrupt the taftc and to de- 
grade the judgment of young people, 
by suing their minds with faife ideas, 
by crulhing the generous efforts of na- 
ture, and enflaving it to groveling no*- 
tions, to iittie, to narrow, and confined 
views, and to vulgar and grofs habits, 
that have no tin&ure of elegance, or vir- 
tue. Error J credulity j envy^ calumny^ 
infipid flattery, or fcurrilout and licen-^ 
tious raillery, fuch are the infedious 
qualities that are to be derived from 
mean and low connexion^ ; and as it is 
moft natural to contraA a reiemblancc 
of thofe, whom we intimately converie 
with, in tafte and in difpofitions, I leave! 
you to judge, whether, or no, fuch con- 
▼erfations as thofe above-mentioned 
will tend to improve our under/landings 
or ennoble our hearts. And what ren- 
ders fuch connexions more particularly 
daDgerouS) is, that they remove that 

D * rq- 
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rcftraint which modefty impoies upofi 
Youth in the company of fuperiors, or of 
perfons wliofe charaders command re- 
ipeft. Before fuch as are below us, vr4s 
are lefs afraid to expofe our weaknefe, 
or our vices : we -dread not their cen^ 
fure, and by that means derive nothing 
from their prefence that is not rather 
adaptSed to encourage us in our errors, 
dian to prevent or corredt them. Ar«* 
rogance, idleness, caprice, intemper- 
ance, every thing wiU go down with 
fuch as a low and vile intcreft engages 
to a compliance with our humours and 
inclinations. Add to all this, that bad 
company has a fatal influence in deftroy- 
itig arclifh for thofe fuperior connexions, 
that are honourable and virtuous ; and 
unexperienced youth, that is naturally 
avcrfe to oppofition and reftraint, finds 
itfelf more at eafe amidft thofe fcrvilc 
creatures, that applaud its follies, than 
in the fociety.of fuch whofc virtac 

and 
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and finccrity render diem lefe com- 
plaifant. 

EVAGORAS. 

. Indeed J Socrates, fuch as admit their do- 
medics into the intimacy you mention, 
do not deferve to have any other friends; 
I have heard it frequently obferved, that 
&ch ilUjudged familiarity feldom fails 
to rendep out &x.vants our mailers ; fo 
that whofoeveris fo mean, as to defcend 
to fuch familiarity, will not fail to 6nd 
himfelf governed by thofe, whofc info; 
Icnce he encourages by an ill-placed 
conde&en/ion.. 

SOCRATES; 

True, Evagoras : fuch perfons as knoir 
the weak fideof their mailers, as are at- 
tentive to their humours and complai- 
fant to their paffions,. if they are en* 
trufted with their fccrets, and admitted 
to that intimacy whick (by their abufe 
of it) infpires prefumption, this will lead 
tfaem to afiume authority by degrees^ 

D 3 and 
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and will in the conclufion put theif 
mailers in their power. Slavifh inthdr 
compliance, they arc en^io]^ed for con- 
Tcniency ; and^ confcious of fccrets that 
often will not bear the light, they arfe 
fenred by matters, whom they havfc 
ceafed to refpedt, and govern in a ftatioli 
•where they (hould pnly obey. This is 
the misfortune of many Princes, who 
iKar negligently, and only for the form, 
the advice of their Counfellors and Mi- 
nifters ; while they are drawn away by 
the bale and leliifh fuggeftions of low 
creatures, who are the flaves of their ca^ 
price, and the inftruments of their plea-- 
fures. 

PROTHYMUS. 

What then is the right method of 
treating domeftics, and in ^¥hat maa» 
ncr Ihould we live with them ? 

EVAGORA8. 

We fhould live with them as with 
perfons that refemble us by the parti- 
cipation 
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f^pation of the fame nature, but *^ ho at 
the fame time are fubordinate to us ia 
jconfequence.of the order eflabliihed in 
Society i as with perfons who are der 
ftined to be our fervants, and not our 
jcbimfellors. So that we mu ft guard at- 
gainft every thing in our condud to- 
tWards them, that looks like contempt, 
4ifdaVn, arrogance, or i\l-humour. No 
injurious language^ no indecent an* 
ger, no unjuft fcvefity. Remember, 
frothy mus^^that they are men, and that 
humanity, in whatever ftation it may be 
placed, has always ajuftand unquefti* 
onable title to our benevolence, and 
afifedion. Let our language then to 
them, while it is addrefied with autho- 
rity, be tempered with gentlenefs. Let 
them be the objefts of our care, and of 
our good offices, and let us corred their 
failings with clemency and moderation. 
Rage and invedives degrade and de^ 
bale the peribn that employs them. 

D 4 Hear 
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Hear what they have to fay, and fpeak 
to them with mildnefs, concerning thofc 
things that belong to their flation and 
fervice; but farther than this no con- 
yerfation or familiarity, no jetting or 
raillery. In a word, let them find in 
you a good matter, but not an intimate, 
or a companion. While you prefervc 
this middle way between inhuman arro- 
gance, and degrading familiarity, you 
will be the objeft of their love, and at 
the fame time of their refpcft, cfpecial- 
ly if you follow another direftion that 
I cannot help adding upon this ocafion. 

E V A G o R A s. 

And what is that Socrates ? I am 
curious to hear it. 

SOCRATES. 

It is plainly this 5 that the orders we 
give (hould never proceed from mere 
humour or caprice. Authority alone 
may indeed force an inferior to obedi- 
ence, but fuch obedience is performed 

with 
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vrith rdudtancc ; it becomes a yoke in- 
ftcad of a plcafure, and is neither ani- 
mated by zeal, nor attended with rc- 
fpe<ft. The great matter, to whofc go- 
vernment and authority every one feems 
willingly to fubmit, is Reafon. Let a 
command impofed be ever fo difficult, 
it is executed with pleafure when it is 
found to be neceffary and juft : but if a 
fuperior difcovcrs, in the orders he gives, 
a whimfical inconftancy of temper, if he 
commands thro* fancy, and is neither 
direfted by wifdom, nor prudence in 
the exerci/c of his authority, his fervice 
will juftly be confidered as unequita* 
ble, and fevere, and his fupcriority will 
only ferve to render him contemptible. 
He that defires to be well ferved, muft 
take care to command wifeiy; and in 
order to have our authority refpefted, 
we muft begin firft by refpefting, our- 
fclvcs, ;he' authority of reafon. 

D 5 K V A- 
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B V A G O R A 8, 

Theie indeed, Socrates, are moft e)e- 
ceilent rules, and they may, I think, 
be eafily appKed to the conduA wt 
fiiould obferve towards inferiors of e- 
very kind. I acknowledge, on the one 
hand, that we fhould treat them with 
mildnefs, while it is but juft, on the other, 
to claim dbeir fubmilfion and obedience,' 
agreeable to thefe two admirable max^ 
ims, I ft. That we (hould confider them 
as partakers of the fame nature, which 
we derive from the hand of one commoa 
parent. And 2dly, That we fhould 
maintain that fubordination that is ne- 
ccflary in civil fociety. 

SOt^RATBS. 

Ri^t, Evagoras : but you muft al* 
-fo remember, tha;t as even among thofe 
that bear the general charafter of li»- 
. feriors there are various orders and dif- 
ferent ranks ; in a word, as aH are not 
Inferiors in the fame degree, they muft 
• a not 
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not all be treated in the (ame manner^ 
but muft be diftinguilhed by diflFerent de- 
gree; of attention and regard, in propor- 
tion as they are more or iefs fubordinate 
in their different ftations. Some faint 
mark of condeicenlion and benevolenc^ 
IS not fufficient towards many, that may 
be called inferiors \ there are number^ 
in that clafs, who have a right to higher 
tokens' of efteem, and who reaJiy de- 
ferve more confpicuous proofs of affei^*^ 

tion and regards 

£ V A o o R A s. 

Tell me then, I entreat you, what 1$ 
the proportion that is to be obierved in 
this matter, and how to adjufl the dif^ 
fercnt degrees of affedtion and efteem; 
that are to be exercifed here ? A Prince, 
I am fenfible, has inferiors of various 
kinds : he has Minfters, Counfellors, Of- 
ficers, and Courtiers of different orders, 
and fubjeifts that fill all the various ftatii- 
ons andconditionsoflife. How thenmuiOb 

D 6 he 
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he condudt himfclf with refpeCt to all 
thefe ? 

SOCRATES. 

Let us begin with, the common pcor 
pie. And here I obferve, that the Princq 
is obliged to fhew, towards the meaneft 
of his fubjefts, the ordinary marks of 
condefccnfion and civility, and while he 
guards againft whatever might carry 
the appearance of arrogance and dif- 
dain, he ihould alfo feek occafions of 
exerting that compaffion and humanity 
which are the brighteft ornaments of 
pirincely grandeur, and by placing afts 
of beneficence with propriety and dif- 
ccrnment draw forth from the united 
voice of the public this glorious teiUr 
^nony, that he is a good Prince and loves 
his people. 

£ Y A G O R A S. 

This^ I am perfuadcd, is the duty of 
the Prince towards the body of the 

people. BMt I am impatient to leara 

the 
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the condud that he muft obfcrve with 
rcfpc£t to thofe of a fuperior.rank* 

SOCRATES. 

The nobility, and thofe who fiJJ fuch 
employments in the ftate as are render- 
ed honourable by being important, are 
to be treated with higher marks of dif- 
tinftion : the Prince muft proportion his 
attention and regard to the dignity, the 
age, and merit of thefe, his more iiiu- 
ftrious fubjedts. In the exercife of his 
condefcenfion here it is always much 
better to exceed, than to be wanting irt 
the Jeaft point, becaufe it is a matter of 
the utmoft confequence to a Prince, 
that perfons of this order be fatisfied 
with his government, and find fome- 
thing engaging in his conduft and man- 
ner V it is of the higheft importance 
that fuch perfons find their fituation at 
his court agreeable and alluring ; that 
they attach themfelves with pleafure 
to bis fervice, and be ready to embrace 

with 
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with ardour .every opportunity of prop>» 
moting his glory, and advancing hti? 
intereftft. On this really depend the 
pleafure of kis life, the grandeur of his 
reputation, and thefuccefsof his affairs ; 
and therefore he can fcarcely exceed in 
thole ads of generofity and condefcen-^ 
&on that have a tendency to procure 
iuch ufeful attachments. 

EVACORAS. 

But while you fhew the duties in- 
cumbent upon the Prince towards the 
different orders of his fubjedsi that yoii 
have now mentioned, you fccm to re-f 
ferve little for his more immediate andr 
particular friends, 

SOCRATES. 

You are merry, Evagoras.-^ A Prince^ 
•—docs he ftand in need of friends ? a 
fine ftory indeed ! no, no, let him amufe 
himfelf with his grandeur, and be con- 
tented with the refpeft that is paid him^ 
and the titles that he is loaded with^ by 

fub- 
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fiibmiffive crowds. Friendftiip is only 
fit for little mortals, who creep in the 
cbfcurity of private life. 

E V A G o R A s. 

What \ you baniih Friendfliip then 
from Courts ? what have poor Princct ' 
deferved at your hand, that you thus 
rob them of the chief comfort which 
chears the life of man ? 

SOCllATES. 

I don't think, Evagoras, that I in- 
jure them grvevoufly in this matter, 
fince they themfelves are rarely fenfible 
of this comfort. They are much betted 
pleafed with fervile complaifance, than 
with the noble freedom of fincerity and 
truth. It is flatterers that they fcek for, 
and not friends. 

EVAOORAS. 

This, it muft be owned, is too often 
the cafe ; but fuppofe, for once, a Prince 
fufceptible of the charms of friend- 
fliip, how muft he conduct himfcif 

with 
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with f efpeft to thofe whom he chufes 
for his friends ? . 

SOCRATES. 

This, Evagoras, is not fuch an eafy 
matter, as it requires the facrificeofa 
very delicate point, the total facrifice 
of that pride, that is the offspring of 
fuperiority , and the parent of arrogance. 
A Prince who would become a friend, 
muft defcend from his grandeur when 
he afts in that character : in the com- 
merce of friendfhip he muft forget that 
he is a Prince, and this he may do with^ 
out lofing his dignity, for thofe to whom 
he appears as a friend will always re^ 
member that he is a Prince, nor will 
his condefcenfion diminifh their refpedt. . 
It is certain, that an unreferved frank- 
nefs is the bafis of friendfhip, and that 
where there is not a reciprocal and e- 
qual freedom of thinking without re- 
ftraint, and of fpeaking what we think, 
that amiable commerce cannot fubfift. 

Upon 
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Upon thefe conditions you may acquire 
friends •, upon any other, you will have 
only krvants. 

EVAGORAS. 

• I don't fee the difficulty, which yoii 
feem to imagine, in eftablifhing tha( 
eafe and freedom of commerce, that is 
eflential to friendftiip. On the contrary, 
1 Ihould think that nothing could be 
more agreeabie to a Prince^ than to 
ftep afide, at certain feafons, from that 
tedious round of ceremony and con* 
ftraint which attends their elevation, to 
enjoy the fweets of freedom and q^fe in 
fecial life. It is familiar converfe that 
repairs the fatigues of grandeur, and 
affords the fofteft and moft delightful 
recreation amidft the cares and labours 
of a princely condition. 

SOCRATES. 

This is certainly true, Evagoras, and 
thofe Princes who are the moft jealous 
of the honours and refpeft that their 

ftation 
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^cion demands, are fenlible of it, and 
ktl it in the languor chat loads theit 
fpirits under the weight of their gran- 
deur and aperpetual repetition of the 
fym^ ceremonies. But what is the con* 
Sequence i why, they run from one ez^ 
treme to another, and feek their recrr;^ 
tion, not in a decent condetccftfioa to 
the delight&il commcrof of lihe Wife 
and Goody but in the xoaverfatioa of 
domeftics, comedians, and bufibonsi 
which eclipfes their dignity, and debafet 
their grandeur. Weak minds aft fcl- 
dom by a juft meafure. They fbari 
^nd creep by turns, and know not tht 
iniddle way that leads between the 
towering heights of arrogance, and the 
groveling level of a mean familiarity, 

EVAGORAS. 

What then, Socrates, is that middle 
way that is neceffary to be obferved here ? 

SOCRATES. 

^ Prince that would follow- this un* 

common 
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tommon path, muft chufe amidft ha 
court) OF in the country where he reignSf 
-a. certain number of perfons the mo0: 
reoiarkable for their merit and virtue, 
their prudence and knowledge, the 
luftre of their example, and the elegance 
of their demeanour ; and with fuch may 
he paft both ufefuUy and agreeably tht 
houfsthathe &ta apart for amufement 
And converfatioa. In this focietyi e- 
yery thing relating to manners and be- 
iiaviour (hould be the fame that is ob* 
ferved in what we call polite company 
in private life, where perfons are in^ 
idependent, where they aflemble through 
inclination^ and are united by efteem. 
The Prince here muft behave precifely 
like«a man of quality among his friends. 
He muft require nothing on account of 
his rank. He muft fuffer contradic- 
tion ; he muft fhew. towards others 
that attention and politenefs which he 
cxpedb from them *, and endeavour 

to 
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SOCRATES. 

How has it fallen iBto your hands ? 

EVAGORAS. 

I found it here as I was walking, 
where in all probability fome one has 
dropt it out ot his pocket. I have been 
carefully perufing it, but I don't as yet 
apprehend what it means. Shall I read 
it to you, Socrates ? and may I, at the 
fame time, take the liberty to afk your 
opinion of it ? 

SOCRATES. 

I confent readily to what you de- 
mand. But ' firft, let us retire a little 
out of the common road. I fee a place 
juft fit for our purpofe under the fpa- 
cious fhade of that beautiful tree. Let 
us remove thither. Now begin Eva- 
goras. 

XVAGORAS RioJs. 

. . " Acertain young man, whofe name 
" was PHiLOTHtus, was brought up in 
" a city of Epirus, without knowing 

** who 
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*• who were his parents. His curiofity, 
^* which increafed as he advanced in 
" age, led him to difcover, after many 
** enquiries, that he had been acciden- 
•* tally call upon that coaft with a nurfe, 
•* who was fince dead : that his father, 
^ whofename was Uranius, was of an 
** illuftrious rank, but none knew from 
•* whence he came, nor if he was yet 
*• living. The per/bns,from whom he 
•• had thefe informations, gave him a 
•* bracelet of gold, on which was en- 
*.* graven the name of Uranius, with 
^^ thefe two words ; Think and Search. 
§♦ As this imperfeft difcovery only ferv- 
^ cd to add new warmth to the defire 
*• he had of finding out his origin, he 
"-fet out fecretly, one evening, in com- 
«* pany with Euphron, and embarked 
** in a veffel belonging to Cortya, which 
^* brpughthimdireftly to Corinth. Af- 
^ ter having made many fruitlefs en- 
** quiries there, he refblved to pafs thro' 
" . . *' all 
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^* all the cities, and maritime towns of 
*' Greece. A wlioie year was fpent in 
*' this manner, when arriving at Phocis, 
** heimmediately confulted the oracle of 
Delphos, and was told that he fhould 
find what he was feeking in a coun* 
try where all the inhabitants were 
** brethren. This anfwer was too ge- 
** neral to give Him the information he 
*• wanted j he therefore continued his 
enquiries ; pafTed again the ^gean 
Sea, purfued his journey along the 
V coafts of Afia, but in vain; for he 
** neither found his father UrAnius, 
*' nor the amiable Fraternity^ of which 
<* the Oracle had told him. On the 
** contrary he faw, wherever he pafled, 
*' divifions and animofities reign 'ng 
'* among men, thro* the fatal influence 
" of felf-love and ambition : he (aw 
^^ malice and envy embittering their. 
*' fociety and rendering them pernici- 
*« ous and deftruftive to each other. 
i How 
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*« How difTcrent, (aid he with an heary 
*^ figh^ are thefe unfriendly fcenes from 
*^ that peaceful legion of which 1 am 
^^ in purfuitl— To^ leave nothing un- 
*' tried, he refolved to return once more 
•* into Thrace, where fome lacred re- 
^* mains of the kw$j and inftru(5tionsr 
** of the wife Orpheus^had furvived the 
** rums of time. In order to tha», he 
^^ went en board a fl»p that wsta bound 
*^ for the Bofphdrus; but ftareely had 
•* they approached the ftreights, when 
*' a violent fouth-wind drove them 
^« back from the fiiore, and carried 
<« them intot the Etmne Sea. There, 
'^ tofied to and fro fay the raging tem< 
" peft^thcirvcffclftruck^atlcngdi, op- 
^^ on a bank of £uid» near the mouth 
«< of the Damjbe, and was dafbed in 
«^ pieces. While in theie dcftrefling 
*^ circumffanccs every one was intent 
*^ upon the means of efcaping, our two 
•• Travellers were particularly forta- 

E " nate. 
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" nate. They feized on a plank and ' 
" fome provifions, and , committing ' 
^ themfelves to the mercy of the waves,' ' 
were caft, in five or fix hours, upon • 
a beautiful coaft. They here ofitred ' 
up thankfgiving to the Gods for 
their deliverance, and after havings 
dried their garments at the heat of ' 
the fun, the firll thing that they were • 
*': folicitous to difcover, was, whether - 
the country was inhabited. There ■ 
appeared certain traces of culture in ^ 
the, fields, that, together with fome ' 
paths cut through the woods, ren- * 
*'/dered it highly probable that it was; * 
«' but EupHRON maintained that thefe ' 
*' .marks proved nothings fince all they ' 
*Sthad Jeen might be the cffeft of » 
"Kh^nce, or arife from the fport, and 
'** ; caprice of Nature, Let us advance 
^V then a little farther, faid Philo-^ 
**<.THEus ;— but what do I fee ? Tri- • 
-'^angles, and geometrical . figures de^ ' 
. . ' w.. *' lincated 
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lineatcd oh the fand ! Thefe, furely, 
you will acknowledge, without hefita- 
" rion, to be the work of man. 1 grant' 
" it, replied Euphron, and my doubts 
" vanifli; for befides thofe figures, I 
*« perceive other marks of human in-' 
** duftry in thofe cultivated plains that 
*• lie before us on the left hand, and 
** thofe Ihady forefts, that are pierced 
•* through with walks and viftas on 
** the right. Obferve thofe rifing hills 
** covered with vines, whofe fpreading 
** branches are fupported by rows of 
** ftateJy elms ; thofe meadows alio 
" in thediftant vale watered by ftreams, 
** which the hand of art has certainly 
** conducted through their verdant pa-* 
** ftures, and that orchard that rifes 
•* beyond the meadows, not inferior in 
** beauty to thofe of Alcinous. — Every- 
." thing around us feems to proclaim 
** the efforts of induftry, and the fwects' 
*< of' abundance; but I have not, as' 

E 2 " yet. 
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yet, obferved ahou£tin all thi& love- 
ly icene. Advance a little faftheft 
replied Philothrus, and yoa will 
perceive, through thofe trees,, fev^ral 

^^ cottages, m the nudft of which is 
placed an antieiut building, that looks 
like a Tem|>le« There is fosiethiog 

^< grand in the afpeft o£ this edi%e^ 

^* that ftrikesnotwithftandkijg its pladp-« 

*< nefs and Simplicity • 

*' While they were dius engaged in 
^ dMcouBfe, diey pemeived a companjr 
^ of Shepherds that advanced towards 
^^ them, ilnging a Hynan, and diancin^ 
to its numbers, with gracefiilnefs and 
pdroportion. Their heads wcrecrown- 
ed with chaplets of fiowers,^ and their 
^< tooks txpFcfli^d tha« cheairftilnefs,.and 
harmony, that ajre the amiable prO'* 
<< gnoilics of contentment and happi« 
** nefs. — Tell me, faid £upHRoif tOrOne 
*^ of the Shepherds, what ts the name 
^< of this ib^iig: region, whore every 

" thing 
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thing breathes innocence and joy ? 

You fee, O Strangers, replied the 
•* cldeft of the company, the covmtry 
** of Adeiphia, where men live like bre- 
** thren, and from whence Lycurgus 
** drew the materials of his wifeftlaws. 
•* This is the feftival of the Sovereign 

of this place, which we celebrate with 

tranfports of gratitude and joy, for 
** he governs us with the tendcrnefs of 
•* a father, and we derive from his 
** bounty the happinefs we poflefs. 
«* EuPHRON hei«afked, wlwre this So- 
•* vercign lived jand what was his name? 
•• This building that you fee, is his 

• •« palaee, replied the Shepherd, and 
.«* hisnameisUitATgius. Uranius! 

• »* cryed Philotheits in raptures, what 
«* do I hear ? Euphron entreated 
** the good old man to purfuc his ftory, 

• *• and to inftruft him in the means 
•* chat Uranixjs employed to render 
*• them thus happy. The laws that 

E J "he 
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.** he has eftablifh'd, continued the Shep- 

" herd, arc fimple, and plain -, they arc 

*' few in number, but are founded in 

•' equity, and adapted to general ufe -, 
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to furpafs in folid wifdom the deepeft 
Philofophers. He loves us as his 
•* children i he is attentive to our wants, 
" in order to fupply them •, he correfts 
" us with mildnefs, and moderates our 
paffions -, he makes us feel the power, 
and infpires a tafte for the charms, of 
^' Virtue and Reafon ; hence we live in 
harmony and peace with each other, 
and he delights to fee the concord 
that joins our hearts, and the happi- 
nefs that it produces in our lives. 
All that you fee in this pleafant re- 
" gion, is the fruit of his wifdom and 
*' the work of his hand. At one view 
" he fees all, and with the authority 
*' of a word he keeps every thing in 
" order J each inhabitant loves and re- 

" fpefts 
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fpefls him as a father/and he is the 
fubjeft of the hymn that we haVe 
been now .finging. But why do 1 
entertain you with an account 6f 



C€. 

" that, which you may fee yourfelves? 
" nothing will fo perfedly convince 

€X 
<€ 



you of the happinefs of thofe wh\3 
live undet his infpeftion, as the re- 
ception you will meet with, whcti 
admitted to his. pre/ence, althoVye 
be ftrangers ; and therefore I (hall 
** now conduft you thither. I long, 
•' cried Philotheus, for thi§h appy in- 
f* terview! Come, Euphron, let vis 
** mend outpace; I have found what 
*« I fougjbt for. O my father ! my 
** dear father ! how great, how in- 
** expreffible is my joy in coming at 
•' length' to the knowledge of thee, in 
*« whom I ftiall find that fatisfaftion 
** and repofe that have fo long fled 
" from my mod ardent purfuits ! 
« What, pleafurc. Ihall .1 enjoy, from 

E 4 •* find. 
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^ finding at length in dice, not bnly 
the author of my life^ but alfo a 
ppwrerful proteftor, a tender friend, 

^ a bountiful benefaftor, .and an un« 

" erring guide? Here then is nay coun- 
" try; I have, I dcfire no other: O 
happy event ! O delightful maniions ! 
What tranquiUity dwells in this fiveet 
abode ! And he that leigns in it, U 
** my father . . . . 

HiTi Evagiras ctafis u reaiL 

S <0 C & A T £ JS. 

Why do you ftop Ihort, Evagoras, 
in the midft: of iuch an interefting nar- 
ration ? 

I ftop with negret, but the pa^juear will 
carry us no farther ;, it is unluckily torn 
at thi« laft fentence, fo that we are left 
to guelfi at the conclufion of the ilory. 
A« far as I can conjeAure, it muft have 
ended with a tender and affeftingfcen^, 
that reftores a Ion to the ^ofbm of a 

■ 

father. 
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father, and a father to the longing de- 
:,fires of a fon ; and this difcovery, no 
doubt, mufthave rendered Philotheus 
happy beyond expreffion for the reft of 
liis days. What is your opinion of the 
•matter? * 

5 O C R A T B S. 

I imagine, indeed, that tiie event muft 
tave been as you alledge % and if you 
have a de/ire chat the ilory fhouid fab 
Enilhed, you may, I think, very eafily 
make the fupplement yourfelf. 

sy;AOOiiAi« 

Were it only a fidioQ, J couJd do thTs 
without difficulty ; but perhaps it i« the 
recital of a fa£i: that tuis really come 
Xo pais. 

SOCRATES. 

Let it be fiftion, or truth, that is not 
material. Our bufinefs here is to fee 
if it contains any thing from whence 
inftruAion may be drawn. Were it on,- 
ly an allegory, it muft of neceflity carry . 
in it ii^VM truth or other. 

E 5 EVA- 
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E V A G O R A S. 

. And what truths do you perceive here, 
Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. 

. Let us examine a little this matter. — 
But tell me fir ft, whither or ri^ you ap- 
prove the feptiments of Philotheus ? 

E V A G O R A S. , 

Approve them ! nothing furely is 
more natural than the defire of knowing 
our parents, and nothing more juft, no- 
thing mpre fuitable,. than the joy he 
difcovers in finding out his father. 
Why, 1 think him, a fecond Telema- 
.chus. 

SOCRATES. 

Your cafe, Evagoras, is different from 
his -, you have had the happinefs of be- 
ing educated in the midft of your family. 

EVAGORAS. 

True, Socrates, and I am bound by 
the ftrongeft ties of gratitude to thank the 
Gods for this ineftimable bleffmg. 

SOCJLA- 
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S O C R A T E S. 

You will however eafily perceive 
that your* parents arc not the original 
authors of your exiftence, and that you 
' muft rife above them to a fuperior caufc, 
who has formed the whole human race, 
and who is himfelf the uncreated fource 
of every thing that thinks, lives, and 
moves. 

E V A G O R A S. 

Without douht ; and. the reafonihgs, 
which I have often heard you employ 
on this fubjeftjhave perfeftlyconvinc^ 
me that Man is- as much the work of 
God, as any other part of the creatioli. 

SOCRATES, 

May not, then, this firfl: Creator of all 
things be properly called our Father? 

EV AG OR AS. 

He certainly, is a Father in the true, 
andXublime fenfe of that word. 

SOCRATES. 

What then, Evagoras, do ypu thii& 
. E 6 of. 
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of thole, who will be at; no pains to 
c^Miie to the knowledge of thi» heavenly 
Parent? 

Thtt) I mvft coofeis, diicovcrs either 
•n UMCcoimtable ftupidity» or a bafe 
iii4 ungrat^ul torn of mind. Phi- 
MTNiyi WIS of a qmte different cha* 
raden 

SOCltATS^ 

Bm 3pou» Evagpratt who are filled 
wii^ a Mbte aad rabomd defire c^com- 
ipg to the knowl^ige of this great Pa^ 

iKi>t, whfape wUi you f^k hioi, suid 
where, do you inaagine, is the place of 
his abode ? 

The fovereign Intelligence cannot he 
confined to any place j for furely. So. 
crates, he that made all things, mull 
fill all things ; and I have heard you fay, 
that the heavens and the earth are the 
lubitatjk?) of his immenfity. 

" « o C R A- 
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SOCKATBS. 

We may then come to the knowledge 
of him without going far : that azure 
yault that is extended abore our heads, 
that fun that enlightens the world, thofe 
ieas, iflands, mountains, and valleys, 
are all his work, and thefe are his domain. 
So that we fee his operations, we in:- 
4iabit his dwelling, and live upon his 
bounty. Say, Evagoras, what parent 
is like him, in dignity and grandeur ? 
This is a father worthy of the mod 
profound veneration and refpeft, the 
true Uranivs whom we fhould aU 
feek after, 

EVAGORAS. 

This, then, is the moral of the alle- 
gory 1 have been reading. I begin to 
iipagine that he who fo happily explains 
It, may ^ave had a hand in compofing 
it; and this is not the firft time that 
you have taken fuch methods to excite 
the curiofity of youtfiful minds. — That 

fmilc' 
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fmife, Socrates confirms me in this no- 
tion: ah! now L fee very well, ... 

SOCRATES. 

It matters not, Evagoras, from what 
hand this paper comes : our bufinefs is to 
draw from it the ufeful inftrudion it may 

contain Is it not a very high fatisfaAi- 

on to the mind, to be able thus to difco- 
ver through the whole of nature the marks 
of it's great Author ? 

EVAGORAS. 

. . This muft yield the fame kind of plea- 
fure, that Philotheus experienced when 
he found out his father. 

SOCRATES. 

In reality the knowledge of God is the 
nobleftfcience that the mind can acquire. 
It reftifies our ideas by giving us, as it 
were, a key that opens the fyftem of the 
univerfe to our view; and hence it is the 
great and fruitful principle that renders 
the refearches of philofophy truly com- 
fortable and fatisfaftory to the heart. 

But 
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But thefe are not it's only advantages ; 
it has many more when attentively con- 
fidered. 

i V A o o R A s. 

And what are thefe, Socrates ? , 

SOCRATES. 

Its greateft is to ennoble the Ibul, to 
calm our palTions, and to regulate our 
manners. 

E V A G O R A S. 

And how does it produce thefe happy 
effefts ? 

SOCRATES. 

Don't you thinks Evagoras, that it 
is of unfpeakable advantage in the con- 
du6t of life to have excellent models 
placed in our view ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Without doubt; nothing can fo 
ftrongly excite us to afpire after per- 
feftion, nor fo effedlually aflift us in the 
purfuit of it. 

S O C R A*^ 
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S OCR ATS S. 

Tet when we take a view of human 
nature as it appears in a prefent ftair, we 
fee it almoft every where obfcured with 
imperfe&ion and vice« 

EVAGORAS. 

This indeed is but too true. 

s o c & A T £ s. 

* - 

But the fcene changes when we raife 
our thoughts to the Supreme Being. 

EVAGORAS. 

Surely, Socrates ; for it is then that I 
feel my mind tranfported with the idea 
of a moft pure^ perfed:, and exalted 
nature. 

SOCRATES. 

Don't you think then, that it would 
be noble in man, and of inexpreflible 
advantage in the diredbion of his con- 
duct, to place this venerable example 
in his view? 

EVAGORAS, 

, This indeed would be the trueft he- 

roifm I 
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roifm ; but man is incapable of form- 
ing his afUons after fo great a model*.: 

SOCRATES. 

True, Evagoras, man cannot approach 
a model fo high ; but, notwithftanding 
this, he jQiould always fet it before him ; 
becaufe hy this he will always hare pre- 
fent to his mind an idea of the Supreme 
Beauty y and the S(n>ereign Goads and there 

* This olyoSioxi, that Mr. Vemct puts in 
flie mouth of the young prince, is very nata* 
ral; and indeed men are fo generally inca- 
pable ef^xing habitually tbek aiabeniion vcpan 
obje£b diat have no foil of relation to the^r 
outward knfes^ that the example of a Being, 
purely ^irituaJ, wifl too fel^om attradl them 
'with force, or excite them to its imitation 
with warmth and vigaur: and yejt at the fame 
time it is true that nothing kfs than an alU 
perfeiSl Being can be a conftant model for In- 
-telligences whicxfe progrcfs will be eternal, ft 
is here then that the wifdom of God is pc- 
Cuh'arly admirable in the plan of Redemption, 
-where itdifpJays the plenitude of all moral per- 
fsL^tion in the likenefs of our nature, andconfa* 
quently in a point of view every way adapted 
to command our attention. 

^rc 
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•are many cafes, where this great idea 
may excite to noble and generous deeds. 

E V A G o R A s. 

As how, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. 

Let a Prince or a Magiftrate propofc 
to himfelf the imitation of the Deity, 
muft not this imrnediately ftrike him 
with a folemn fenfe of the obligation be 
is under to adminifter juftice with im* 
partiality, and difintcreftednefs, with 
. equity and wifdom ? fuch have only to 
put this queftion within themfelves ; how 
would God govern men, if with an im- 
\ mediate harid^ aad. in a vi/ible form he 
held the reins of civil fociety ? and furely 
thofe who are his vicegerents upon 
earth fhould govern in the fame man- 
ner, as far as their unavoidable imper- 
feftions will admit. This is a compear 
dious, but at the fame time mofl: excel- 
lent fyftem of morality. — Tell me, Eva- 

goras, if you were always in the pre- 

fencc 
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fence of a man, that was tendered ve- 
nerable by his wifdom and virtue, would 
you venture to difcover any thing im- 
morai, or even indecent in your afti- 
ons, or difcourfe ?. 

E V AG O R A S. 

No, Socrates, for I have often found 
by experience, how efFcftually your pre- 
■ fence could check the . rifings of folly 
. and pafCon. 

SOCRATES, 

.If then the prefence of a mortal can 
impofe fuch refpeft, how much more 
fhould we be- reftrained from unlawful 
jpuriuits by the prefence of that God, 
- who never lofcs fight of us, even for^a 
. naoment, but has his all- comprehend- 
ing eye perpetually upon us? how is.it 
poffible that under a fenfc of the inlpeftion 
of this Univerfal Mind, whofe nature 
is fo pure, and fo averfe to iniquity, the 
-heart of man Ihould dare to commit a 
. crime, harbour a fraud, conceive a lye, 

or 
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er indulge itfelf in 4illioiie%, ingiati- 
Cudc, or pride? 

£ V A c o K A 5. 

I am (truck with your folemn rcRcQi- 
ons on this fubjedt; but is it not true, 
Socrates, that an habitual attention to 
the prefencc of God would keep the 
imndin perpetual fear and reftraint^ 
And yet, I think, you obferved to me 
' juft now, that nothing was more agree- 
able, than to raife our thoughts towards 
the Supreme Being. I cannot weU re- 
concile this, 

8 O C R A T F 8. 

You told me, Evagoras, in a very 
obliging manner, that my prefence ex- 
cited in you a certain refpeft, that laid 
a reftraijit \jpon your paffions-, but I 
have not, however, perceived that it ever 
rendered you uneafy. 

SOCRATES. 

Far from it, Socrates. I have ever 
found your company as agreeable as it is 

ufeful. 
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tifeful, and I (hould be excremeiy uni. 
eafy, were 1 deprived of il. By this* 
yoa hare made me fenfibie, that to be 
ke^C within bounds, by re^edl, gratitude^ 
and efteem>.is not only very diftereht from 

fervitudeandconldraint^butisalfoabond; 
of the moft dielightful^ kind: there are: 
none, whom we are (b^ miachr afraid of 
diifJealiiig^ as thofe whom we truly knre. 

SOCRATES. 

Your obfefvatiooi is juft, and you 
ha^e perfc&Ly hit on the point €tf view 
in which thts fubjcA fhouid be con&- 
<dcred Jf then it ia ddightfuJ to raife 
oiHT thoughts to that Being who poflef* 
fcs all perfeftions^ how nf>uft this delight 
be incre^ficd when we are permitted to 
approach lum under the tender rdlatioit 
of a Father ? how tranfportin^ to ob- 
ferve, through the whoJe oF nature, the 
marks of his Liberal hand, to caft our 
fehres on the care of hiis wife and good 
pFQvidence» and tKxiiope that tbrou^ 

the 
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the imitation of his perfcftions we (hall ' 
^oiie day be exalted to the participation 
of his felicity ? O Evagoras, what rap- 
tyres does this thought ihfpire ? What 
comfort does it adminifter amidft all 
the perplexities and changes of life ?— 
You have fometimes told me, that you 
obferved an uncommon calmnefs, and : 
trjjnquillity in my frame and teryiper . ^ . . 

EVAGORAS. 

True, Socrates, I have often admired 
that uninterrupted ferenity, that habi- ' 
tual good humour, which feem to raife » 
you. to an happy independence on the - 
events and changes of the world, and ' 
which yield an inward fatisfadtion and ^ 
contentment, far fuperior to what was 
ever felt by thofe who are called men 
of pleafure, or favorites of fortune. 

s o c H A T E s. 

' If it is true that I am pofleffed, in 
any degree, of this ineftimable blefling, 
I owe it entirely to the confiderations 

now 
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maw mentioned : thefe are my chief joy ; ' 
thefe 1 look upon as my greateft trca* 
fure. 

EVAGORAS. 

I find myfelf much afFefted by the 
manner in which you Ipeak upoii this 
interefting fubjed. But there is, 1 
think) fomething yet wanting to com- ' 
plete our fatisfadtlon here •, for we can- 
not fee this celeftial Parent, nor hear 
his voice. 

SOCRATES. 

You miftake, Evagoras: this fatif- 
faftion is by no means denied us ; for 
finee the Univerfal Mind is every where 
prefent, he muft know our thoughts, 
and may alfo communicate his inten- 
ttons to us. 

EVAGORAS. 

I comprehend perfedly that our moft 

fecret thoughts muft be known to him 5 

but I cannot fo well conceive hpw we 

can come to the knowledge of his in- 
tentions 
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t^i2H>Qs and defigns with refpeft to irs; 

SOCRATES.;. 

When you read a book, do you not 
imagine within you^felf that the author 
of it fpeafcs to you ? Don't you fee lus 
fentinaeiita? Don't you difcovcr his 
views? is" there not in reality a kind 
of eoaverfadon between him and ypu? 

E V A G o R A s, 

. This is indeed the cafe. 

SOCRATES. 

And what is Nature, but a great 
vphune, in which the fu{)reme lacetti- 
gencc addreHes itfeif to us i» the lapioft 
diCbindt charaAers, by the fubJime^. 
thoughlilent language of his woEks^y and 

. ♦ This fliought of Mr. Vemet is. fo ha^. 
plly expreflfed in that beautiful imitation that 
Mr. Addifon has given of the xixth Pfalm, 
that we cannot help infcrting if here at length, 
2A \t never can be placed with morcpnipciGt]^ 

THE fpacious Firmament <in high, . 
With- all the blue ethcrial Sfcf , 
And fpanglcd Heav'ns, a fhining frame. 
Their great Qnginal-prodaim. •' 
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the beauty and order they fp richly 
difplay. But it is not here alone that 
the fovereign Being makes, himfelf 
known to man : there is an inward voice 

Th' unweary'd Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's Pow'r difplay. 
And publifhes to ev'ry Land 
The Work of an Almighty Hand. 

Soon as the Ev'ning Shades prevail. 
The Moon takes up the wond'rous taic. 
And nightly to the liA'ning Earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth. 

While all the Stars that round her burn, 
And all the Planets, in their turn, 
Con£rm the tidings as they roll. 
And fpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho* in folemn filence all 
' Move round the dark terreftrial ball ? 
^ What tho' nor voice be heard, nor found 
Amidft their radiant orbs be found ? 

In Reafon's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For everfinging as they ihine, 
"* The Hand £at made us, is divine.*' 

F ef 
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df deity that fpeaks in fife heart, ahd 
requires only our attention, to be heard 
diftinftly. 

E V A G O R A S. 

I would be glad to have this more 
fully explained. 

S O C R A T E S. 

Have we not fuch clear ideas of cer- 
tain truths, that we refufe to admit, 
nay rejetSt, without hefitation, whatever 
contradids them •, and oh the contrary, 
4o we not readily acquiefce in whatever 
is agreeable to thefe ideas ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Without doubt : and thefe, I fup- 
pofe, arc what the Philofophers call 
frji principles J which ferve as the foun- 
datbn of all our reafonings ia the arts 
and fciehces. 

S O C R A T E S, 

And again, with refpeft to the con- 
du6t of life : have ' we not here alfo a 
certain rule, and certain principles, by 

which 
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wMch we diftinguiih betweeo good an4 
€vil, jiift and unjuft ? 

EVAGORAS. 

I 

Aflurcdiy we have : and hence, I ap- 
prehend, all the various branches of mo- 
rality fpring forth, as from their proper 
root ; and it is from the obfervation, or 
negleft of this important rule, that the 
confcicnce of nnan rewards him with 
felf- approbation, or flings him witb 
remorfe. 

SOCRATES. 

Do you think, Evagoras, that it is in 
our power either to change the nature of 
thefe principles that give us thefirft-no- 
tions of truth, and virtue, or to efface 
entirely their impreiEone in our minds ? 

E V A O O Jl A S. 

I cannot think that this is poffiblc-: 
no efforts that I can make, will ever be 
able to hinder me from believing, for 
example, that tbi Infimie Beif$g is fupe- 
rior U tke Fmte •, that iH^rafifHde i4 «wr- 

F 2 tby 
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thy of blame ; that the greater good is to he 
preferred to the lejfer \ that wefhould con^ 
dull ourfehes towards others j as we would 
dejtre that they fhouU conduit themf elves 
towards us. Thefe are unchangeable 
maxims juniverfally receii^d in all times 
and in all p]4ces. 

SOCRATES. 

To come then to our purpofe : tell 
me, Evagoras, from whence do we de- 
rive this intelleftual power that difcems 
truth, and this moral inftin6l that leads 
to virtue ? 

EVAGORAS. 

' We derive them from ourfelves, from 
our reafonable nature. 

SOCRATES. I 

Very well : but this is not going to 
thefource-, for who endowed us with 
this reafonable nature ? who has origi- 
nally imprinted in our minds thofe un- 
changeable ideas, thofe firft notions, on 
" which all our rcafonings are founded ? 

EVA- 
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E V A G O R A S. 

I fee where you would lead me, and 
perceive now clearly, that all this can 
only procfted from the Author of our be- 
ing, the fame great Mind that has dif- 
pofed with/uch order all the parts of 
univerfal nature. 

-SOCRATES. - 

This indeed is the cafe, Evagoras • 
it is this fupreme Being, who has given 
us this inward direAibn^ and who fpeakt 
to us conftantly in the fecret admoni- 
tions of reafon and confcience. This it 
the good Genius^ which I have alvrays glo* 
ried in as my dire<5tor and guide, and 
which would equally be the guide of all 
men, were they difpofed to confult hinv. 
Perhaps the goodnefs of the Divine Be- 
ing will one day engage him to fpeak 
in a more open manner to the children 
of men, and to exprefe in the terms of 
human language the didates of his will, 
that their attention may be thus more 
powerfully excited when his folemn 

F 3 voice 
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voice reaches their ears"f. But until 
that happy period arrives, let us read in 
the great volume of Nature which he 
has opened to our eyes, and attend to 
the fecret language ofbur hearts, which 
is the faithful interpreter of his righte- 
ous will. 

EVAGORAS. 

This is undoubtedly our duty ; but 
I can't help wifhing* that this language 
^as yet more ftriking, than it i$. 

t The language that is here ,put m the 
Inouth of Socr<ite9, is p^rfedly conlbrmabfe 
to the notions he had, as we may fee in two of 
Plato's Dialogues. In that which is entitled 
J^/'tfiffmrs, after haying obferved, that "piely i^ 
the nob]eftobje<S of our defines and piirfuits, 
he adds, ^^ but who (hall be fufikient to in* 
" ftruft us in this, if God is not his guide?" 
In that Dialogue, which is called the Second 
'JlcibiadcSy he reprefents Socrates, as faying, 
** that in order to know what is agreeable to 
** the Gods, the fureft method is to wait 
** until the Deity, in compaffion to our in- 
'* firmities, fend us a teacher to inftruft us \t\ 
" his will:" to which the Difciple adds, " the 
'' dirine goodnefs induces mc to hopey that 
" that time is not far off." 

S O C R A- 
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SOCRATES. 

It is fufficiently ftriking to an attcn^ 
tive mind. ^ 

EVAGORAS. 

. But how is this attention to be ac- 
quired ? how (hall we find the way to 
render thefe beautiful ideas, of which 
you have been fpeaking, habitually pre- 
jTent, a,nd familiar to our m\nd$ ? 

SOCRATES. 

Attention of mind, which is a thing 
To neceffary to facilitate our fuccefs in 
whatever we purfne, is only to be ac- 
quired by habits of application formed 
by degrees, and flrcngthened by con- 
tinuaV exercife. But, particularly, in 
order to arrive at the full and diftinft 
comprehenfion of moral and intelledtual 
truths, it is neceffary, above all things> 
to retire from the tumult of pafiions, 
and guard againft a life of diffipation 
and fenfuality. We muft begin early to 
converfe with ourfelves, to enter deeply 

F 4 into 
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into our own minds, and dwell i 
thofe clear and diftinft notices of th 
which reafon adminiftersj^e muft 
mit to its judgment all our feelings, 
all our ideas •, we muft confider the 
der and defign of things, arife to t 
principles, and from thence procee 
examine their ends; in a word, we r 
be careful in diftinguifhing bet^ 
that which is Ipiritual and that whit 
only corporeal, between the inward 
lity, and the outward appearance, 
example. . . . 

EVAOORAS. 

Good, Socrates: — it is an examf 
want; thefe are neceffary to illull 
truth, and it is by them that you 1 
the art of rendering your inftrud 
plain and intelligible to all capaciti 

SOCRATES. 

For example, then ; fuppofe that 
were placed in folitude, removed f 
all objedts that affcdt the fenfes, an 
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a perfeft tranquility of body and mind : 
perhaps you will think fuch a fituatiosl 
the leaft adapted to rccal to your 
thoughts the Creator of all things. And 
yet, even here, without going out of 
yourfelf, or confidering any thing but 
what pafles within you, you cannot a- 
void obferving certain inward motions 
in your bodily frame, and a conftant 
fucceffion of perceptions in your mind* 
Now thefe motions and perceptions, that 
are utterly independent on your will, 
and are produced alfo without the con- 
currence or operation of any outward 
agent, muft naturally tend to raife 
your thoughts to that Being by whom 
you are thus conftituted, and whoie 
wifdom has thus arranged the motions 
both of your intelJedual and bodily 
. frame. 

E V A G OR A s. 

But, methinks, fblitude, and parti- 
cularly the fiience of the night, infptrc 

F 5 a fort 
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a (on of fctret terror that renders un- 
fit for an attention to fuch refleAlons 
as thefe. 

SOCRATES. 

lam fenfible that this is generally 
the firft effeft that folkude and dark- 
nefs produce in the minds of Youth. 
But what is tliere more effc6tual to dif- 
pel thefe impreflSons, to remove our 
fears, and to reftore our tranquility in 
thefe moments, than this encouraging 
thought, that an Univerfal Providence 
watches over us, and protefts us, and 
has {o ordered alJ things, that nought cap 
difturb thejuft fubordination and the 
perfed harmony which he has eftablitti- 
cd in the world? — 

EVAGORAS. 

I feel the power of this affefting truth : 
certainly it is every way adapted to re- 
move our fears V and I think the confi- 
denceit infpiresis flill farther ftrength- 
cned by this confideration, that a grate- 
ful 
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fulacknowlec^ment of.the divine boun- 
ty;, and a dependance upon it, a re- 
courfc to his goodnefs for the pardoti 
of our BiultSj and a fubmiilion of our 
wills to his righteous laws, will in a par- 
ticular manner draw down upon us the 
effects of his liberality, and engage the 
care of his more efpecial Providence ia 
our proteftion and defence, Inthefc, I 
think, is placed the onJy worihip that 
csiahe agreeable to the Deity, a wor- 
ihip infinitely more pricious in his fight, 
than the richeft hecatomb. 

SOCRATES, 

Certainly, Eyagoras. God, whoi^ 
a pure Intelligence, cannot be pleafed 
with corporeal oflferings, or external 
fcrvices, any farther than as they are ex^- 
preflfive of inward piety, and are attend- 
ed with good dilpofitions in the heart. 
So that as often as we contemplate thig 
great Being with joy and delight, mo*- 
dcrated by relpc^, w^ offer hini a fer- 

F 6 vicfe 
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vice fuitable to his nature. And I 
have already obferved to you, that we 
ihould feek and improve every occafion 
of railing our thoughts to the Deity, 

EVAGORAS. 

Don't you think, Socrates, that ru^^ 
ral obje£b are adapted to recall God to 
the mind, and that in the moft natural 
and affecting manner? When I walk 
abroad, or even but open my window, 
land fee before me an extenfive profpedt 
of fertile plains, diverfified with (hady 
groves, and intcrfperfcd with numerous 
and crowded villages, that are marks 
of a wealthy and flourifhing country 5 
when I fee thefe meadows, whofe ver- 
dure is conftantly refreftied by winding 
rivulets that fend their moifture in end- 
lefs meanders thro* the fruitful ground, 
and that diftant lawn terminated by a 
ridge of mountain?, which Hide their 
toWerfng fumnlits in the clouds ; I find 
then; Socrates, that thefe beauties of 

Nature, 
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Nature, at firft fight) recall to my mind 
the idea of their great Author. 

SOCRATES. 

No doubt they do: and theie happily 
are the objefts that prefent themfelves 
moft frequendy to our view. If how- 
ever we are attentive to what pafies, 
we will find that the idea of a Deity 
does not lets naturally offer itfelf to us 
in the hurry of the world, and in the tu- 
mult of cities, than amidfi: the folitude^ 
and charms of rural fcenes. 

EVAGQRAS^ 

How can that be? 

SOCRATES. 

When we caft our eyes upon that vaft: 
concourfe of people that crowd to the 
public places of refort ; fenators that 
go to .the Areopagus, merchants that 
come from Smyrna, Pelufium, and the 
iflands of the Baleares^ artijfts of every 
profeflion, and ftrangers from every 
country i this fpeiflacie, which^ at firft 

fight> 
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fight, pfiersonly aproiped of human im* 
duflry, will lead a thinking and attcn« 
tive mind, by a natural chain of ideas 
and reflc£iion&, to the fiiA caufe itnd 
aijthor of all things ; it will lead las to 
obfervc that love of fodety, which Grqid 
has planted in man; that gift of lan- 
guage, that is the. bond of all focia) 
commerce *, that variety of good diings, 
with which he has enriched the earth ; 
that diverfity :of talents, which he has 
t)e(lowed upon mortals, that^ ftancti^ 
in need of one another's affiftance, they 
might be engaged to fupply each other's 
wants by the mutual exchange of good 
offices, and the reciprocal exercife of 
equity and beneficence. — There are hepe> 
Evagoras, wonderful difplays of divine 
Wifdom, and that in a rich and J^eau* 
.tiful variety. 

E V A o o R A s. 

Thefe reflcdions are certainly ex- 
trcmely juft, aAd I fhall not fail to 

make 
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make ufe of them when fuch a fcene^ 
as you defcribe, is ofiered to my view. 

SOCRATES. 

But do you imagine that even tbj$ . 
Courts of Princes, which appear thi;^ 
leaft proper to futniih flich refle&ions^ 
may not, however, naturalJy excite then^ 
in an attentive mind ? 

EVAGORAS. 

I ihouid not be ibrprized, Socrsttes^ if 
a mind like yours (which can diftinguiih 
fruib and good, wlicrever they may he 
dilperfed) Ihould find matter for fuch 
reflcfiions even in the midft of a Court. 
It is then to your difcerning ipirit that 
I muft have recourfe to dtreft me in the 
cafe you have now mentioned. 

SOCRATES, 

Form to yourfelf thch the notion of 
a day of ftate and ceremony at the 
court of a great monarch. You fee the 
order and fymmetry that reigns in the 
midft of all this magnificence and- 

pomp. 
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fHomp. The different ranks, that rife 
in an exa<5l gradation iirom the loweft 
officer to the Prince on hi* throne, are 
diftindly marked out by the fcrvices and 
duties that are attached to them. Each 
one afts in his own fphere, fulfilling the ' 
duties that his flation prefcribes, and 
all concur, though in different ways, to 
anfwer the purpofes of the prefent fd- 
fcmnity. Does aot then, EvagoraSt 
this regular difpofition lead to the idea 
of a more perfeft lymmetry, and a more 
fublime orde^*, that prevails in human 
fociety, and reigns through the whole 
of univerfal nature? The fubordination 
eftablifhed in a court is an image of 
that which is eftablifhed among men, 
and of the limits that are prefcribed to 
each rank and condition ; limits, which 
neither Prince nor Subjeft can tranf- 
grefs, without breaking in upon the gene- 
ral order, and forming rebellion againft 
the Sovereign: of the Univerfe. — Btit 

what 
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what think you, Evagoras, of the circle 
of pleafure ? (hall we find here any path 
that may lead us to the Deity ? 

BVAGORAS. 

» 

I think we may : in the midft of the 
richeft entertainment, and of the moft 
IpJendid feaft, I perceive fomething 
that may naturally lead to thefe fublime 
ideas. If the variety of the meats pleafes 
my palate, and the found of mufic 
charms my ear, if the mirth of the 
company raifes my fpirits, and produ- 
ces within me agreeable fenfations; I 
have only to afk my felf, from whence 
theie agreeable fenfations come ? and I 
immediately find that he who is the 
^Author of all things, is alfo the author 
of my pleafures , it is his wifdom that 
has fuited thefe objeds to my organs 
and fenfes, and while I ufe them with 
difcretion, and enjoy them with mode- 
iration, I fhall find in them a variety 
of entertainment and delight. 

SOC R A* 
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SOCRATES. 

/ Thus it isy Evagoras, that evtn a- 
midft the grandeur, and pleafures of 
the world, thofe who think, and refleft 
upon what paflcs, will be unavoidably 
led to admire the wifdom, and acknow-» 
ledge the bounty of the Author of the 
Univerfc •, and all pleafure is very im- 
j>crfeft, that is not referred to the' great 
and original fource from whenfe it i» 
derived. 

*^*^ EVAGORAS. 

In this way, then, every objeft will 
conduft us to the knowledge, of our 
great Benefaftor, 

SOCRATES, 

Yes, Evagoras, and of all the medi- 
tations that c^n employ our minds, this 
is the nobleft, and the mod fruitful of 
fubftantial comfort and fatisfadlion^ — 
Yqu feem to be fond of allegorical nar- 
rations ? 

EVA- 
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S V A O OX AS. 

I confefs, I arn^ and I look upon 
them as an, agreeable exercifc to the 
mind. I fee that you are acquainted 
Hvidi -my weak fide, by your fallihg 
upon- this methpd of draining my at* 
tention. 

SOCRATES. 

The univcrfe, Eva^oras, is an alle^ 
gorical pifture. Exercife then your 
faculties to find out its meaning, by arif- 
ing in your thoughts to that fovereign 
Mind, who dwells within this vefl that 
conceals his effence from mortal eyes : 
employ your intelledtual and moral pow- 
ers in difcovering the defigns of this 
heavenly Parent, who will make himfelf 
known to thofe th^it feek after him, and 
will be found of fuch as fmcerely en- 
deavour to draw near unto him. This 
is the Religion of the heart ; this is that 
true, that divine Philofophy,^ which a- 
lone is adapted to purify our aflfedions, 

to 
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to calm our anxieties, and to render 
man both happy and wife. 

EVAGORAS. 

I am thoroughly perfuaded that 
this alone is true wifdom : think and 
SEARCH. Don't imagine, Socrates, that 
I fhall ever forget thofe two words, or 
the ufeful commentary that you have 
made upon them. 



1 

\ 



Itbe end of the Third Dialogue, 




DIALOGUE IV. 

Concerning Diffimulation. 

Socrates, Evagoras. 

SOCRATES. 

ISuppofe, Evagoras, you have been 
going through your exercifes at the 
Academy ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Yes, Socrates ; you know that they 
ufually end at this hour. 

SOCRATES. 

*Tis true, I faw you coming from 
thence yefterday about this time-, but, 
I think, you had not fuch a chearful 
countenance, as to day. 

' EVAGORAS. 

That was becaufe I had not the plea- 
fare of meeting Socrates. 

S O C RATES. 

This is at leaft obligingly (aid ; but, 

lay- 
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laying afide all compliments, I muft tell 
you, there was fomething more than 
this, in the cafe •, — you were angry, Eva- 
goras ; — I faw refentment painted in 
^ your looks. — 

EVAGORAS, 

In my looks, Socrates ! 

SOCRATES. 

Yes, Evagoras, in your looks ; there 
was fomething or other, that ftung yoji 
inwardly, and rendered you uneafy. 

EVAGORAS. 

What makes you think fo ? 

SOCRATES. 

. I perceived it by the dry and abrupt 
anfwers you gave to one who fpokf 
to you. 

EVAGORAS. 

To whom ? ^ 

S 9 C.R A T E S. 

To Agoniftes the fon of Timias. Pray 
what had he done to defer ve this ? 

£ V A G o R A s. 

Agoliiftesl 

S O'C R A- 
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•SOCKATES. 

Yes J you rcfufed to wreftle with hiim 

E V A G O R A S. 

I conftfs it, Socrates •, and I think I 
. had fome reafon for this refufal. 

SOCRATES. 

There is fomething in all this^ that 
wants to be ckared up. Tell me hc«ieft* 
ly, Evagoras, what it was that difpleaf- 
ed you in this youth f 

E V'A O O R A S. 

The other day, Socrates, he aimed 
his Quoit in fo aukward a manner, that 
it ftruck againft my arm, and bruifed 
it violently. 

SOCRATES. 

Surely, Evagoras, this alone could 
not offend you. Such an accident may 
give pain, ttiit ihould never excite re- 
fentment : we may be forry that it fhould 

r 

)iavc happened, butfhould by no means 
fey the blame upon thorfe who have 
'been; inAdcently) the ocoafion -of it. 

— Pray 
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— Pray did you not wreftlc with Ago* 
niftes ? 

EYAGORAS. 

I did : but why do you alk me that 
^eftidn ? 

SOCRATES. 

Yqu know, that is -my way. — ^Whidi 
•f you gained the vi&ory ? 

EYAGORAS. 

After I had withftood for fome time 
his moft vigorous efforts, in a clofe and 
obftinate engagement, my foot flipped, 
I know not ho w— I fell —and from thence 
he took occaiion to boaft that he had 
defeated me. 

SOCRATES. 

Were there many fpe£tators prefent? 

EVAGORAS. 

. A vaft multitude, and/Of all ranks. 

s oc R A T E,s.; . 

: Now, Evagoras, I understand the 
matter well, and mult fpeak to you with 
Ibat frapknels, and liberty, which our 



• • A 
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fricndftiip entitles, and even commands 
me to ufe upon thia occafion. 

EVAGORAS. 

What docs this mean, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. 

Only that you were vexed at your 
defeat ; it has put you out of humour • 
this is the truth of the matter, and hencfc 
the real occafion of your uncafincfs. 

EVAGORAS. 

It is true, I was filled with confufion 
and vexation, to fee one, who ordina^ 
xily is fo much mferior to me in dex- 
.terity, gain the advantage, and that in 
the view of fuch a numerous afTembly'. 

s.o C R A T E s. 

* ' This, Evagoras, is what I wanted 
you to acknowledge. — Agoniftes has 
conquered you, and now you begin to 
conquer yourfelf: this is by much the 
noblefl: vidory of the two. And I own 
that I was not a little diverted with the 
eombat that has now pafTed in your 
;L; G breaft. 
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breaft, between the vanity oi felf-love 
and the efforts oi Jincerity^ which have 
been wreftling againft each other for 
fome moments. Both the contention 
and the champions amufed me mightily ; 
Telf-love cxcells in fubtlety ; Jincerity 
iurpafles in force : the former leaves no 
'ftratagem untried, no evafion that it 
does not put in pradtice to avoid a de- 
feat, and it too often comes off with 
Tuccefs. But for this time, Evagoras, 
it is fairly variquiftied; and I, who am 
the only fpeftator of the combat, applaud 
your vi(5tory, and entreat you to pur. 
fue it. 

E V A G o R A s. 

What remains yet to be done in this 
matter ? 

so CRATES. 

It is not enough to have thus acknow- 
ledged your fecret refentment : you 
muftyet^ farther: you muft ftiffle its 
growth ; you muft efface it in your mind. 

EVA- 
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E V A G O R A S. 

But how is it poffihle to become in - 
•fenfible to fuch an aQront ? 

SOCRATES. 

There can be no aflfront where there 
was no intention to offend. That you 
fliould feel fome inward confufion upon 
reflcftingon your want of dexterity, or 
ftrength, is not at all furprizing ; nor 
indeed is it blameable. You may be 
out of humour with yourfelf, if you 
pleafe, but there is no fort of reafon why 
^you (hould blame your antagonift for 
doing what you would certainly h^ve 
done in the fame circumftances. Pray 
do juftice to Agoniftes, and be impar- 
'tial-to yourfelf : efteem him fomcwhat 
more, and yourfelf fomewhat lefe, and 
then all will go well. I love you, Eva- 
goras, and' for that very reafon I am 
not at all forry that this event has hap. 
pcncd to you. 

G 2 EVA- 
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E V A G O R A S. 

There is however fomething ertra- 
ordinary in this manner of Ihewingyow 
friendlhip, 

SOCRATES. 

Extraordinary as it may fqem, it is 
your real good that I have here in view. 
Is it not true that you were deeply mor- 
tified by the event we fpcak of ? 

E V A G O R A 3. 

I acknowledge, that I was. 

SOCRATES. 

You would of confequence have bcca: 
equally elated with the glory of a vic- 
tory ; for thofc feelings, and paflions 
that counterbalance one another, bear 
generally a juft proportipn in the de- 
crees of their intenfenefs. 

EVAGORAS. 

This I believe to be almoft always 
the cafe. 

SOCRATES. 

If then your difpleafure in the pre-- 

* fcnt 
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fent cafe goes the length of vexation 
and rcfentment, your joy, had the event 
turned out otherwife, would, no doubt, 
have degenerated into infolence and 
vain-glory. 

EVAGORASw 

This is but too poflible. 

SOCRATES. 

Yes, Evagoras, I have a ftrong na- 
tion that repeated fuccefs would elate 
you too much, render you arrogant and 
prefumptuous, and draw upon you the 
envy of your friends. It is much better, 
that glory ihould be divided, and that 
each one ffiould have his part in the dif- 
txibution. This maintains that equali- 
ty which is fo eflential to friendlhip, and 
that modefly which is fo requifite in 
man. 

SVAGORAS. 

• I fee very well, Socrates, the tendency 
of your difcourfe, and, to (hew you that 
1 know how to make ufe of your rn- 

G 3 ftrudions. 
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ftruftions, I (hall immedisktely feck an 
opportunity of embracing Agdniftes. 

SOCRATES. 

This declaration, my dear EvagoriiSf 
gives me the higheft fatisfaftion. Now 
is your viftory complete, and you may 
claim the glory of a double triumph; 
for, after having conquered your vanity, 
you have alfo vartquilhed your refent- 
ment. Herein confifts true greatnefs: 
of foul, and I fee in a Prince io capable 
of governing himfelf, the true Hero, 
that is alone worthy to command others.- 

E V A G o R A s. 

It is to you, Socrates, that I ftand 
indebted for the honour of this little, 
triumph. But, to clear up perfeAJy 
the fubjedt before us, I would be glad 
to know, whether you do not approve, 
of that noble ambition that, has for its 
objefts the approbation of the Public, 
and a confpicious appearance in the. 
eye of the world ? 

S O C R A- 
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SOCRATES, 

No doubt, Evagoras, the eftcem of 
others is precious in itfelf,. and is a moft 
powerful motive to animate us to vir- 
tue. But never imagine, that capacity 
and talents can alone attrad the appro-. 
bation of the Wife ; this is due princi- 
pally to virtue, and among the virtues,. 
you know the diftVnguiftied rank that 
is given tojincerity and modefty. 

EVAGORAS. 

But the Jincerity you fpeak of does 
not furely oblige us to fay every thing 
we know, and to make an open declara- 
tion of our fecret fentiments, 

SOCRATES. 

By no means, Evag&ras-, this would 
be indifcretion •, but candour and fin- 
cerity muft be direfted by prudence. 
We muft keep our own fecrets, and 
alfo thofe that are entrufted with us by 
others. Neither is it always proper to 
difcover the little efteem we have for 

G 4 certain 
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certain perfons, or to reveal our fenti- 
ments when they would only be ofFcn- 
five; without doing fervice. But, at the 
fttj^ife tim;e; a man of probity will never 
fp^jt dgaifift his inward perfuafion ; he 
wifl* never ^conceal a truth that may be 
vffeFuI ; iibr; if he is aiked, will he dif- 
femble evcii in things that are indiffer- 
ent-, but in a more efpa:ial manner he 
will cautioufly avoid all forts of equi- 
vocation and artifice.' One of my 
neighbours in the country \% often 
heard to fay, " that nothing rolls ea- 
*' fier than a bowl." 

E V A G O R A s. 

By this he certainly means that the 
man who goes roundly to work (if I 
may ufe the expreffion) who i5 plain 
and ingenuous in his difcourfe and 
in his proceedings, will fucceed the beft 
in his afiairs, and find the leaft op- 
pofition, and incumbrance in his paf- 
fage through life 5 and doubtlefs he is 

ia 
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in the right. I tSLti give him, in retura 
for his proverbVa maxim of one of our 
Sages, that has the fame tendency, for 
I remember to have read in fome of theic 
writings, that Honejfy is the beft Policy.. 

s o C R A T E s. 

Good: Evagofas, let us hold to this 

maxim V we have, no occafion to go any 
farther. But what do you think of a 

certain fort of diffimulation that I per* 
ceive often in a young man of your ac?^ 
q^naintance ? 

£ V A 6 O R A s. 

Who is the young man you have ia 

view ? 

s o OR axes;. 

You ihould rather alk, what fort of 

diffimulation I mean; for the knOw« 

ledge of the perfon is not material to 

our prefcnt purpofe ; I only want to have 

your opinion of that kind of refervcf 

which is too frequently to be remarked 

in his behaviour* He avoids difcbverr* 

G 5 ing^ 
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ing his inclinations, his tafte, his fenti'-' 
ments ; and that merely through a fear- 
ful apprehenfion of being correfted or 
contradidted, What do you think bf 
this, Evagoras? 

EVAOORAS. 

This, I imagine, may proceed frOm 
a timorous difpofition, or firom a cer- 
tain bafhfulnefs and iliodefty natural to 
Youth : he chufes perhaps to be rather* 
undetermined in his tafte, and inclina- 
tions, than to be thought pofitive and 
obftinate in maintaining any particular 
opinion. 

SOCRATES. 

To be wholly undetermined, to be 
without any prevailing inclination, and 
defire, are marks ofthat indolence which 
differs little from ftupidity; but to fear 
the difcovery of our notions to fiich as 
we may converfe with familiarly, to in- 
timates and friends who are willing to 
afford us direftion and advice ; this leaves 

too 
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too much room' to fufpefl: that under • 
the cover of timoroufnefs there lies con- 
cealed that refcrved and haughty fpirit 
that is impatient of contradiction. It 
is much more reafonable, and fhews a 
greater degree of docility and candour, 
todifcorer with modefty our fentiments 

and inclinations, though this (hould ex- 
pofe us to be corrected in the one, and. 

difappointed in^ the other. 

E V A G o R A s. 

But why reveal tho(e fentiments, 
which, we fear, are notjuft, and which 
confrqiiently may be difadvantageous to 
us in the opinion of others? 

S 0,C RATES. 

I have already infinuated that the pru- 
dent exercife of this ingenuous candour 
andopennefs of mind depends upon the 
charafters and quality of thole with 
v^hom we converfe. If we are among 
ftrangers, who are little difpofcd either 
to excufeour faults, or to correft our 

G 6 errors 3 
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. errors; infuch a cafe, die circumfpcftion 
juid caution of which you have been 
fpeaking, are juft and well- placed; but 
with friends, who only obferve our faults 
with a defign toadnnoniflius kindly, and 
render us a real fervice by col-re&ing 
them, the cafe is quite different: not to 
think aloud with fuch, is to be want- 
ing in the duty we owe to them, and 
alfo in the regard which we owe to our- 
felves. 

EVAGORAS. 

I ihould rather imagine that caution 
even among fuch were the moft likely 
way to prefefve a place in their friend- 
fhip, and t^ fecure to us their efteem. 

SOCRATES. 

On the contrary^ the difco;very of 
your artifice will leffen you in their 
efteem; and fooner or later this difco- 
very muft be made ; for to think of car- 
rying OA the counterfeit long, that is 
impoflible : a man might as reafonabiy 

hope 
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liope to conceal himfelf under a cover- 
ing of net- work, as to hide his inward 
and real character from thofe ^hom he 
conflantiy frequents* 

E V A G o R A s; 

But you will at leaft allow that bjr 
this caution and referve, this prudent 
artifice in concealing our weakneiles». 
we (hew a delicacy that is decent and^ 
laudable. 

SOCRATES, 

This is faife fhame^, and not delicacy* 
True delicacy will not harbour faults, 
a^d true modeily will own them, to 
have them removed. Employ in cpr* 
refting your faults the pains which yoa 
take to conceal them^ this is the eSeft 
that true and ingenuous ihame fhouid 
produce. Let us fuppbfe a Patient, 
to whom his Phyfician addrefles a va- 
ciety of queftions concerning the, ftate 
of his health,, his conftitution,, and the^ 
diet or regimen he obferves j pray how^ 

do 
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do you think he fhould anfwer in fuch a* 
cafe ? 

« EVAOORAS. 

Certainly he would do wrong in 
concealing the leaft circumftance-, for 
how, otherwife, fhould the phyfician 
be rendered capable of giving him 
the advice that is fuiuble to his c6n- 
dition? 

SOCRATES. 

And do not you beiievc, Evagoras, 
that the mind has its infirmities , and^ 
difeafes as well as the body ? 

E V A G O R A S. 

yes, Socrates -, and I have heard you 
fay that ignorance, error, and vice are 
fo many difeafes of the foul, and that 
wifdom, on the contrary, is its found- 
iiefs and its health. 

SOCRATES. 

And at what period of life do you 
think man the moft expofed to this kind 
of infirmities or mentaJ difeafes ? 

EVA- 
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I imagine it muft be at tfeat age, 
when the mind is not as yet formed, for 
want of experience j for then the paf- 
fions are ilrong, and reafon is feeble. 

SOCRATES. 

You fee therefore, Evagoras, that at 
this age, which is the early feafon of 
childhood and youth, it is abfolutely 
ncceflary to have f<>me one, to whom 
we can difcover our fentiments and in- 
clinations without referve. 

EVAGORAS. 

I fee indeed how neceffary it is to 
have, for this purpofe, fome one that is 
capabie^f healing thefe infirmities-, and^ 
for my own part, I think I cannot ad-^ 
drels myfeif better, than to the able 
phyfician who is lb well acquainted 
with my mental conftitution. ■' 

SOCRATES. 

I defire your confidence with no other 
view than that I may become your phy- 

fician 



\ 
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fician in this refpedt; this is the only 
jcitle upon which I pretend to that 
truft which you fliall think proper ta 
place in me. Be afHired that he who 
deceives others by concealing his faults^ 
ia hb own dupe, and. that in the worft 
fenfe, as by this he is deprived of the 
beft means both of knowing and r(> 
tnoving his errors. It is only by (hew- 
ing ourfelves as we really are, that 
we caa learn to become what we oughtr 
to be. 

£ V A G o K^ A s.. 

This is a maxim that deierves a placr 
arnoi^ the many excellent ones Ihave re . 
ceivedfrom you ^.and might I not add to^ 
this, that by indulging themfclves withi- 
out reftraint in thefe little artifices men# 
infenfibly contract prevailing habits o£ 
diffimuliation and hypocrify i 

SOCRATES. 

I love you,. Evagoras, for this ob- 
fcrvation : it is admirably juft, and 19^ 

alfo 
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alfo of the higheft importance in the 
prefent queftion. In.reality, when men 
once give into artifice, it knows no^ 
bounds ; from one point it will extend 
its influence to others, and form by de- 
grees a predominant tendency to faif-^ 
hood and diflimulation. 

E V A G o R A s. 

Nothing is more odious, than fuch a 
charafter, and I think it is impoffible 
to be too cautious in a^o^iding whatfo« 
ever may lead to it. At the fame time, 
Socrates, what you have been layings 
neceflarily fuppofes that thofe who have 

the infpedion of youth ihould allow 
them that liberty, which difcovers thdr 
inward fentiments and character, and^ 
let pafs without reproof a thoufand ex- 
travagant thoughts that float in their 
imagination; otherwife, they will early 
learn to diflembte, or at leaft be re* 
drained from fpeaking at all. 

. s o c R A*^ 
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SOCRATES. 

In this you judge pcrfeftly right, Eva- 
goras •, I have always been of opinion 
that young people fhould be allowed to 
fpeak without reftraint •, this is the only 
way to know them thoroughly : if they 
think juftly we encourage; if wrongs 
we correft them. It is by advice ap- 
plied feafonably, and adminiftered with 
mildnefsy that we enlighten their reafbn, 
and bring it by degrees to maturity 
and ftrength, 

B V^ A G O R-A S, 

Do not you think alfo> that the in* 
genuous fimplicity of nature, which ap- 
pcjirs in all they fay, fhould engage us 
often to excufc their faults ? 

SOCRATES. 

Affuredly : there is nothing that dif- 
arms us, like an honeft confeffion : there 
is nothing that attradls forgivenels like 
fincerity and candour; and though 
franknefs and ingenuity arc becoming in 

all. 
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til, yet they are in a pecvriiar manner the 
ornament of youth. 

EVA GO R AS. 

How^ Socrates ? 

SOQRATES. 

Becaufe at that a^ we look for the 
cxprcflion of fimple nature, as yet un- 
eorrupted by the artifice of the world v 
and as that alfo is the critical period in 
which we ftand nioft in need of counfel> 
fo openne& and candour are then moft 
neceflary to difcover our inward fenti- 
ments and charadters, without the knovl^ 

ledge 5i which It IS impoflible to ad- 
minifter to us that advice that is fuita* 
ble to our condition. 

EVA G ek A^. , 
It was for this purpofe, I fuppofe, that 
a certain Philosopher faid once to a 
young man, Spedk^ that I may fee thee. 

S O C R AT E S. 

Without doubt, Evagoras, and it 
would be an happy thing, were this 

falutary 
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lalutary counfel attended to, and im-^ 
proved by every individual. Diffimula' 
thn is a mafic that men wear exprefly 
that they may not be known; and it is 
by this deceitful vizard that human 
feciety is rendered a commerce of im- 
pofture and fraud. If we have any in- 
clination to live in the amiable exercife 
of mutual confidence towards each o- 
tfaer, let us leave the ma(k to Comic 
reprefentations and Theatrical perfon- 
ages, and fliew outfelves in real life 
yi t- th? ,r^^^<^^ that belong to ua. 
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MICRO PHILUS. 

And what is there fo furprizing in all 
this ? Is there any thing more natural^ 
any thing more ufoal, than for young 
people to dwell upon fuch fubjefts ? 

EVAGORAS. 

Had you faid for young girls, you 
would not be far wrong. It was thus 
that the daughters of king Lycomedes 
amufed themfelves, but the attention of 
Achilles was quite otherwife employed. 

MICROPHILUS. 

However, elegance and tafte in point 
X)f drefs, and the knowledge of thofc 
that are ingenious in procuring us this 
fatisfadlion, do not appear to me to be 
-inatters of an indifferent nature. 

E V A XJ o R A s. 

The nature of the feafon fliould be 
confidered in our apparel, to render k 
commodious ; and our rank and age, 
to render it decent; and the care of. all 
this ihould.be left to o.ur taylor : .but 

to 
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to be perpetually gaping .after new 
fafluons, to he running into endlefs ni- 
ceties and isfinements in point of drefs, 
and to make it the obje^ of our ierious 
occupation, this in reality is egregious 
trifling. 

S^O CRJiT E s, 

I have heard wife men fay, that there 
is a juft medium to be obferved in this 
matter, and chat we ought to fleer be- 
.xween the two extremes which form 
the charaders of the Sloven, and the 
Fop. We ihould not diftinguifh our- 
felves either by the negligence or nicety 
of our drefs; let us pay to the mode 
the regards that decency requires, hut 
let it neither be the fubjedt of our dif- 
courfe, nor a matter that we look up- 
on as worthy to employ us ferioufly. 

MICROPHILUS. 

Agreed : but Evagoras can tell you 
that our converfation docs not always 
turn upon fuch objects. We difcourfe 

frequent- 
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frequently upon points of fcience, and 
reafon'upbnufeful paflages of hiftory. 

EVAGORAS. 

This is true : but MicrophiJus car- 
ries along with him, in all matters, that 
fpivoh>us difpofition with which' I re- 
proach him, and treats even the fo- 
lemnity of fcience with the (pirit of a 
trifler. To give you an example : we 
were talking, the other day, of the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts ; now what 
do you think it was, that attradted his 
attention, a^d afFefted him mod in thii' 
famous ftopy ? Why, it was the men- 
tion, that fome writer has made, of the 
figure of a Triton, with a large mouth, 
that' was painted upon the ftern of the 
ihip Argos. 

MICItOPHlLUS* 

*Tis true, I cannot help laughing 
when I think of the figure of the Triton i 
I imagme that I fee him, with his great 
gaping maw. 

H X V A- 
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E V A G O RA is. 

.You hear him, Socrates : furely.thi& 
cireumftance was highly effential in the 
con^uiiib of that renowned expedition. 

SOCRATES, 

Pray, then, let us know, Evagoras,. 
what are the circumflances in this event 
tliat draw your attention ? 

EVAGORAS. 

My curiofity is employed in enquir* 
ing, who where the Heroes that embark- 
ed with Jafon in this famous expedition ; 
whether it is true that Orpheus was of 
the number, as fome have iniagined; 
by what acfls of prudence or valour each 
one fignalized himfelf -, what was the 
true end of this bold ent6rprife (for the 
Golden Fleece is but a mere allegory;) 
what courfe they ftecred -, what dan- 
gers and- difficulties they furmounted in 
thefe early times, when navigation was 
in its infancy. I am curious to know 
how it came to pafs that fevcral of the 

Con- 
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Conftellations derive their names from 
this famous voyage. In a word, I 
would be glad to be informed what 
were the benefits that accrued to Greece 
from this expedition, and whether, in 
the refult, they furpafTed the difadvan- 
tages with which it might be attended. 
This, I think, is the proper improve- 
ment that we fhould make of the ftudy 
of Hiftory, and the end that tve fhould 

propofe in applying ourfelves to it. 

M 1 c R o P H I L u s. 

For my part, the end that I propofe 
by it, is only to find fomething that 
may contribute to my amufement. 

SOCRATES.: 

Have you done, Evagoras ? or have 
you yet fomething more to add to the 
accufation you bring againft Micro, 
philus ? 

EVAGORAS. 

There is yet one thing, which I re» 
ferved for the laft. Would you believe 

H 2 it. 
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ir, Socrates, that if in the freedom of 
converfatidn, any one throws in a jcft, 
a repartee, an amu/ing ftory, or a piece 
of wit, Microphilus will recall it per- 
haps three months after with a loud 
laugh, entirely out of feafon, nay 
even in the midft of the moft ferious 
converfation ? 1 befeech you, cure 
him of this weaknefs : you will in this 
render me fcrvice, for I fear its infec- 
tion. 

SOCRATES. 

You plead with fuch warmth, that I 
find myfelf obliged to take the part of 
the ftranger, and to defend him againft 
you, as far as I can. 

EVAGORAS. 

What ! is it poffible 

SOCRATES. 

A little patience, Evagoi-as. In the 
mean time, that we may converfe more 
at.our eafe, let us fit down for a mq- 
xnent. 

MICRO- 
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MICROPHILUS. 

Good ; I am, like to find here an ad- 
vocate for my caufe. 

E V A o o R A s. 

Say rather, an equitable and com- 
petent judge. 

MICROPHILUS. 

But, Socrates, I think the dignity of 
a judge requires that you (hould have 
a better place : pray fit a little higher up, 
and that will give you more the air of 
precedence. 

8 o C R A T B s. 

With all my heart : now I am-as you 
dcfirc. 

EVAGORAS. 

Am I placed to your fatisfaftion? 

MICROPHILUS. 

By no means : you mull fit yet a little 
lower, and then we Ihall form a regu- 
lar triangle: move you towards rhe 
right", fo — *tis well-, and I will incline 
to the left J that will render the order 

H 3 com- 
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complete, and look extremely pretty^ 

s o e Jl A T E s. 
Have you finifhed? 

M I C R OP HI L U S. 

Hold, a moment; as Eyagoras is 
lower than me in ftature, he muft fit 
a little higher, that our heads may be in 
ar line. 

SOCRATES (AfJt.) 

Indeed if Evagoras be below tbec 
in anything, it can only be in bodil]( 
fize. 

B V A'G O R A a. 

Is the whole ceremonial now regu- 
lated? You fee, Socrates, a new- proof 
of his attachment to trifles. Are my 
reproaches then without foundation ? 

SOCRATES. 

But I hope, Evagoras^ that you do 
not blame a taftc for regularity. 

EVAGORAS. 

By no means: on the contrary, I 
highly approve of it, wherever it is 

neceffary \, 
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neceffary, but to diftinguilh ourfelveg 
by a paffion for fynunetry and precifion 
in things that do not at all require them^ 
and which would be every whit as well 
jwithout them, this, I think, is atten- 
tion impertinently placed, and iscxer- 
cifing our invention in , a very trifling 
manner. 

s o e R A T E s. 

But 15 there not fomethirig noble in 
f )cCfnding our attention to the fiaiallefl: 
matters, fo as to let nothing efcapc 
our obfervation? 

EVAGORAS. 

I confefs that the Gmniicient Being, 
the Supreme Intelligence, may embrace 
at the fame time an infinity of objefts, 
and beftow an equal attention upon them 
all ; but the mind of man cannot aft in 
this unbounded fphcre : limited in its 
views, as well as in its power, capable 
only .of a fmall degree of knowledge, 
and adivity, it fhould employ thefe 

H 4 oa 
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on objefts that are ufeful, and pafs by 
things that are indifferent, fince it can- 
not attend to all. And in this, I dare 
fay, our great Hippocrates will beon my 
fide, who faid wifely, thsit fcience is long^ 
while life isfiiort. 

SOCRATES, 

But may not attention to fmall mat- 
ters be cpnfidered as the mark of a vaft 
genius, which can take in, at one and 
the fame time, a multitude of obje^? 

EYAGORAS. 

I apprehend that it rather proves the 
contrary, and that the attention which 
is throwii away on little things, is there- 
by neceffarily diverted from matters of 
fuperior moment and importance. I 
fear much that through an attachment 
to trifles men come by degrees to neg- 
left what is eflfential to their honour and 
happinefs, and even to lofe fight of it. 

SOCRATES. 

But pray, Evagoras, what do you 

call 
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call trifles? perhaps you impofe that 
name upon things that have their ufes, 
while you Javifh the epithets of ejfential 
and important on matters that are not 
, really fuch. You muft think that thq 
value of things is a relative quality, and 
depends upon a great variety of confi- 
derations. For example-, you blame 
Microphilus for his tafte and curio- 
fity in point of brocades ; and yet you 
fee the general applaufe that is given to 
the Tyrian merchant lately arrived here 
for his judgment and (kill in fuch for? 
of manufactures; his converfatioh turns 
principally on this fubje6t, and it of- 
fends none, as far as I can obferve. 

MICROPHILUS (toxvAGORAs) 

What do you think now? I knew So* 
crates would be more indulgent than 
you. 

EVACORAS (to MicnorMiLus) 

Have patience a little -, we are not as 
yet come to the conclufion 5 yow are not 

H 5 acquainted 
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acquainted with the method of Socra- 
tes, but you will foon fee where he will 
leadyou, (Ta SacRATBs)Inmy 
opinion the Tyriart merchant is worthy 
pf approbation, becaofe it, is his bufi- 
nefi to be verfcd in fuch matters ; this^ 
is his fcience, this h his employment 
in fociety ; and this fcience is, no doubt, 
ufcfui in its place: but we do not how- 
ever fee firch perfons as Socrates apply- 
ing in this way their talents and their 
ftudy 5 and how coniet this to pafs ? it 
does not furely proceed from want of 
curidfity, or dexterity; none will vea- 
ture to lay, this to your charge: but 
the cafe is, that it becomes Socrates, 
to employ his attention on more worthy 
objefts and on nobler pur fu its, 

SOCRATES. 

According to your notion, then, that 
which we call ^r^^ or Irttk, is rektivi 
to the dtfFerent ranks and charaftct-s o 
men. 

EVA 
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E V A G O R A S.' 

Doubtlefs, and here I call ta mind the 
diftindlion which we eftablifhed in ♦ a. 
former convcrfetion, between that which 
conftitutes the merit of man confidef - 
cd in general, and the relativ^e kind 
of merit that belongs to each parti - 
ticular ftation and profeffion in^ life. 

SOCRATES. 

Your application of this diftinftion is 
ingenious, Evagoras ; but can you de- 
cide by this what things are importanr^s 
and what are not? 

E V A CORA s. 

There is nothing more eafy : things 
that arc important may be divided into 
two forts; of the firfl: fort ar« thofe 
things that are eilentially important to all 
men, becaufe thcjr tend ncceflarily to 
render tJiem wife, fociable, and happy 
in every ftate and circumftancc of life; 
foch arc pUtyy w/«^, go^d-fenffy and 

* Sec Dialogue the. firft. ' 

H 6 gooJ- 
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good-nature : thefe are of indifpenfablc 
importance and of univerfal neceffity. 
Of the fecond fort are thofe things that 
are only rendered important by their 
conformity to a certain age,, a certain 
profeffion, or their being proper for the 
accomplifhment of fome particular end 
and purpofe; of this kind are the refpec- 
tive fcicnces oiManufaaurerSy Mechanics^ 
Mariners^ and fuch like : as much as it 
is becoming in fuch perfons to expatiate 
upon thefe arts even to the minuted cir- 
cumftances that concern them, fo niuch 
would it be unfeemly in a Senator, or a 
General to beftow their whole attention 
upon fuqh fubjefts •, and as it would be 
ridiculous in a Mariner to aim at the 
prqfeflion of a Grammarian^ io would 
,ii alfo be an extravagant piece of folly 
in a Rhetorician^ or an Orator j to employ 
his time in examining the ftrufture of 
a (hip; or his ftudy on matters that relate 



to navigation. 



MICRO- 
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MICROPHILUS. 

I conclude from what you have been 
faying, that we fhould attach ourfelves 
to the purfirit of things that are of ge- 
neral ufe ; and then, more particularly, to 
thofe that belong to our vocation in life^ 

EVAGORAS. 

Pray tell me, Microphilus, would it 
flatter your vanity to be verfed in all 
the little details that belong to the em- 
ployment of a nurfe ? 

MICROPHILUS. 

No furely : what do you mean by thi^, 
Evagoras ? would it become me to ftoop 
to fuch a low, fuch a mean occupation ? 

EVAGORAS. 

This profeflion, however, as low at 
you may think it, is of general ufe, 
and is certainly much more neceflary 
in the world, than thofe baubles and 
trifles that numbers of perfons are not 
aihamed to make the matter of their 
occupation every day. 

s c R 4- 
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SOCRATES. 

' Do not urge the matter too far, E- 
tagoras : you allow that the importance 
of things varies with rcfpeft to different 
perfoiis, according to their different 
characters and vocations; and that 
great and little are qualities relative to 
the ends which we are deftined to pur- 
fue in life 5 fo that what is little with 
irefpeft to one profeffion may be great 
with refpeft to another. Do not you 
grant this ? 

E?VAGORAS. 

. I do. 

SOCRAT3S. 

And do you know that this fingle 
word may make you lofe your caufe ?. 

E V A G O R A S. 

How ? 

SOCRATES. 

Pray how do you know what th 
views of Microphilus may be, and wha 
he may propofe to liimfelf as his end i 

life 
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Kfc ? Perhaps, he has no inclination to 
bufmefs, nor any ambition of filling, 
thofe ftations by which he might be 
ornamental or ufeful to focicty. Now,. 
if this be the cafe, you will readily 
grant that what you caJl trifles may be 
of great ufe to him, and that amufing 
the ladies, and killing time, may be 
matters of no fmall importance to one. 
who has no other ends or purpofcs iiv 
view. 

MICROPHILITS* 

Hold, Socrates^ I perceive the iro*- 
ny that Iks under this apology. Cer- 
tainly, it is not my defign to z& fuch a 
frivolous part in life,, as you now fpeak. 
of. My birth points out to me a h^h- 
er deftination, and I ihould be extreme- 
ly ccmcerned, if I were not te fill an 
honourable rank in the fcrvice (of my 
Country. 

SOCRATBS; 

You muftcxcufcme, NficroiAausj 

As 
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As I neither was acquainted with your 
quality, nor your views, 1 was fcek-r 
ing fomc apology for your attachment 
to trifles j but after what you have now 
faid, I find myfelf obliged to change 
my ftyle. 

MICROPHILUS. 

The attachment you fpeak of will 
quickly pafs : it is an effeft of that le- 
vity that is natural to youth: fome 
time hence, I fhall apply myfelf to 
more important matters. Do not you 
obferve in the progrefs of nature it- 
fcif, that the flowers appear before the 
fruits? 

SOCRATES. 

True, but you do not confider that 
the fruit, yet tender, is enclofed in 
the flower, which aflTures us of its ex- 
iib;n^, and promifes its maturity, and 
thus difplays the beautiful union of 
pleafure with utility. I do not require 
fn Youth that gravity that is becoming 

m 
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in advanced years> but they cannot ber^ 
gin too early to difcern and purCue thofc 
objefts that are diftinguifhed by their 
ufefulneft and dignity : they muft fooa 
learn to look upon trifles in their true 
light, and to treat them as fuch, only 
by way of tranlitory amufement, with- 
out fuffering them to occupy their fe- 
rious thoughts, or dhrert them from 
things of greater confequence. If this 
diftindtion is not made early in life> I 
doubt much whether it will be ever 
made at all . 

MICRO PHILUS. 

You have, without doubt» fome ge- 
neral principle in idew, upon which 
you form, this conclufion ? 

SOCRATES. 

Yes, the important principle that 
Evagoras mentioned a little while a^ 
go, tbat the limited capacity of man not 
being Sufficient to take in all objeSSj it is 

highly to be feared tbat the love of trifles 

will 
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^ill produce negligence in matters of im- 
portance. But there is another great 
principle, which we fhould nerer loft 
fight of, and which is intimately coa- 
neded with the prefent queftion, 

M I c R o P H I L u s. 

And what is that, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. 

That wejhoutdfet upon every objeSi its 
htji value^ proportioning alwarfs the mea- 
fure of our efteem to the degree of its red 
etnd intrit^ worth. 

MICROPHILU& 

There is nothing more reafbnabic 
than this maxim •, and, 1 dare fay, none 
will prcfume to call the troth of it in 
queftion, 

SOCRATES^. 

Men^o not deny it, but they forget 
it, they lofe fight of it; and this for- 
getfulneft is the fource of almoft all 
thofe follies that degrade human nature. 

By thistheorder of things is overtupned : 

hence • 
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hence the zeal with which men purfue 
things of a trifling nature, and their 
profound indifference about thofe which 
are of the grcatcft moment and' confe*^ 
quence -, hence fo much attention to the 
accejfory^ and fo little to the ijfcntiaU in 
the affairs of life. This perverfity of 
judgment is too common in the worlds 
and was never perhaps more vifiblc, 
than in the prefent age, which we extot 
fo much for the politeneis of iti manr- 
aers and the elegai^ce of its tafte; 

ETAGOKAS. 

To clear up this, Socrates, may I aft 
tin example, as that is your admirable 
method of inftru<aing ? 

SOCRATES. 

The e^camples here are but too nu«- 
mcrous. Turn your eyes towards thoft 
fafhionable Sparks that fhine in the cir- 
cles of polite company •, enter into dtfc 
courfe with them upon the fublime 
truths of religion, the important duties 

of 
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of Jifc, the nature of civil government, 
or the interefting difcoveries of learning 
and fcience, and obferve with what levi- 
ty and merriment they will treat fuch 
fubjefts, with what a carclcfs air they 
will difpatch them in a moment, as if it 
were a matter of perfed: indifference, 
yfhzx judgments they formed concern- 
ing them. But turn the converfation 
upon things that fuit their puerile tafte, 
and then you will fee the.folemnity and 
zeal with which. they will defcantupon 
the moft egregious trifles : here you 
will fee them treat as fools, ai>d regard 
with the utmoft pity or contempt, fuch 
as are not dreft in the top of the falhion, 
fuch as are not acquainted with the 
neweft ihventions and the niceft terms 
in the fublime art of good eatings and 
fuch as are fo pedantically obftinate as 
not to follow the reigning tafte in the 
fmallcft matters : here, their converfa- 
tion is .feripus, and their rules ar^ rigid ; 

and 
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and while they lavilh their jokes upon 
religion and virtue, they will not digeft 
the leaft banter that is levelled againfl: 
the mode. In. a wordi they treat mat- 
ters of importance as if they were trifles, 
and trifles as if they were matters of 
the higheft importance. 

E V A G O R A S. 

Surely, in this they efface the dic- 
tates of common fenfe, and the very 
principles on which true tafl:e is found- 
ed ; for, if I miftake not, tafte is found- 
ed upon the maxim already mentioned, 
that every thing Ihould have the place, 
that belongs to it, and be efl:eemed in 
proportion to its real value. 

s o c R A T E s. 

Without doubt, Evagoras : and you 
do well to put the matter upon this 
footing, fince many vaunt themfelves 
more on account of the delicacy of their 
tafte, than the depth of their reafon; 
But leaving this fpecies of butterflies, a' 

more 
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jnore folemn kind of triflers prefcnt 
themfelves to my view ; pray ^what do 
you think of our j^ So^hifis ? 

"E V A G O R A S. 

I remember tp have heard you treat 
them pretty feverdy on feveral occa- 
(ions. 

SOCRATES, 

And furely with the utmoft reafon, 
^s they are really the corrupters of all 
true genius and fafte. The gift of 

+ The perfohs whom Mr. Vcrnet repre- 
fents Socrates as paffing in review here, were, 
much of the fame (tamp with f what are com- 
monly called among us) the Scholaftic writers, 
who rendered common fenfe umntelligible by 
their intricate terms, and difgulfed it fo bar- 
baroufly under the oftentatious pomp of hard 
words and tedious circumlocutions, that the 
knowledge of their language was much more 
difficult, than that of the things which it was 
defigncd to explain. It was thus that by their 
vain fubtlety they perverted language from a- 
mfean of ir^u<3ion into a matter of ftudy, and 
made that which v/as deflined to unfold fcience, 
a fcience of itfelf. 

fpeech 
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fpeech was conferred upon mankind as 
a mean of infl:ru£tion ; but how do they 
ufe it ? They forget the end, and fub-. 
ftitute the means in its place ; they ha- 
rangue out of a mere oftentation of 
words •, they difplay dieir periods with 
an idle vanity, and make of language 
an inftrument of declamation, that daz- 
zles without enlightening ; and of dif-^ 
pute, that puzzles without convincing. 
The purfuit of truth feems with them 
to be out of the queftion ; eloquence 
and fubtlety are all that they aim at ; 
and this furely is miferable trifling. 

EVAGORAS. 

From all this 1 conclude, that our 
firft aim in all things fhould be truth \ 
and that proceeding from this principle, 
we fhould purfue thofe truths that arc 
of the greateft utility. 

SOCRATES. 

Your conclufion, Evagoras, is per-, 
feftly juft : truth and utility are the two 

poles 
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poles of the rational world. Before all 
things, purfue whiat is true^^ but as all 
truths are not equally interefting and 
important, apply yourfelf to the fearch 
of ufeful truths J and overlook the reft ; 
this is the criterion of found judgment. 

MICROPHILUS. 

1 have no reafon to complain of the 
reproaches of Evagoras, fince they have 
procured me the benefit of fuch an in- 
ftru6tive converfation and fuch falutary 
diredtions. I am now perfuaded that 
true fatisfaftion is not to be found in 
thofe little things that have hitherto 
{b much employed my attention ; and 
I am not at all furprized that Evagoras 
Ihould have fuch a fuperiority over me, 
in point of judgment, when I confidcr 
his intimacy with Socrates. But may 
r not, in my turn, reproach him with 
unkindnefs, in not procuring me the 
opportunity of fharing this advantage 
with him ? 

' > S O C R A* 
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S 6 CR ATE 1 

In thi$9 MiCFophtlus, I will do you 
jfiiU juftke. Yoq may be prefcnt, when 
aj^ou pleafe, at our future converfetions. 
I perceive by four accent that you arc 
from fome of the Grecian towns in Italy : 
pray, tell me, is it true that the Romans 
who govern in Latium, are poffeffed of* 
that noble and manly fpirit, that aims 
at grand and arduous purfuits. 

MtCROPHILUS. 

It is very true, Socrates ; and fuch is 
their progrefs, that it is thought they 
-will not only furpafs the Greeks in va- 
lour, but excelJ them alfo in point of 
genius. 

SOCHATES. 

I can readily believe it ; for it is vifi- 
ble to me, by the fuperficial and trifling 
tafte that reigns among us, that the 
genius of Greece tends to its decline. 
I have been told that thefe Romans have 
a moft excellent proverb in their lan- 

I guagei 
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guage } An eagk^ fay ihty^does not amufe 
0slfin catching pes. O l^vagOi^^ &nd 
you, Microphilus, be ye eagles^ becauib 
your rank and (Jeftinadon call you to 
^s ^ ye are not born to be wrens. 



^be end aftbe Fifth Diahgud 
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K . .J- J t m . , - . . 

. C ON C E R N I N G 

Tlie value we ftiould fetupon 

the efteem and approbation 
of Men. 

Socrates, Evagoras, 
Micro p HI Lus, > 

St) C R A T E S. ■ ■ l 

I Am glad to fee you together again 
notwithftanding your late difputc. 
By this I fee that the contefts of friends, 
like the quarrels of lovers, add new 
warmth and ftrength to their union. 

. M J c R o P H I L u s. 

So it often happens, Socrates, elpeci- 

ally when thje vehemence of their paffi- 

ons is moderated by the commanding 

influence of fuch wHUom as yours. And 

\- . I 2 they 
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they are . reduced by it to the bounds 
that reafon forbids ^s to trairfgrefs. 
We have once more, however, need of 
your interposition to bring lis to an a- 
p^ement. 

SOCRATES. 

What is then the fubjedk of your 
prefent difpute ? 

MICROPHILUS. 

I was applauding that hi'aifiiii of one 
of our PhilofopherS, Hide Hy life -y but 
Evagoras does not at all approve of it ; 
he is of opinion that we fhould be ardent 
in the pdrfuit of glory, and take *veiy 
opportunity of extending pur famt^ and 
of difplaying our aftions, fo as to ftand 
diftinguiftied in the cj^e of the ^orld j 
and he oppofes to my mixim the fay- 
ing of Themiftocles, that the laurels iff 
Mhiades diftufh^bis rtft. 

£ V A 6 O R A S. 

And fe ft ftot indefed true cJiat ^ 
loV'e of glOfy fWHEns Hdfws, ^hile das 

maxim 
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mwun of Microphilus is. only proper 
to cover cowardice and floth^ by. pla- 
cing them in obfcurity, and thus to nou- 
rifh low inclinations, and confine the 
mind to groveling purfuits ? 

s o c R A T £ s. 
There is, at lead, one cafe in which 
it may be prudent to follow the maxim 
#f Microphilps. 

EVAGQRAJ. 

In what cafe, Socrates ? 

When we are fo unhappy as to live 
m^r:. » tyrftnnic%l government ; , woe 
%9 (\i(h fls diftinpilb themfelve? under^ 
the fpipici^uft eyiB. of Dffpetijin \>y fliinn 
i^. anjl pHbJii: virtue^! It is obfcvirity 
alqn?, tHw c^n affprcj here a fecure re-, 
?rea? fropi djmger, 

MICROPHILUS. 

I cannot think that the Philofopher, 
who adminiftred this falutary counfel^- 
meant to. confine it to this particular 

I 3 cafe-. 
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cafe ;. he certainly defigned it for more 
general ufc. 

S OC R A TBS. 

;, Tell me^ Micrpphitus, is it pofllblc 
for man to live alone ? 

M I C R O P H I I^ 17 s. 

:; No ; he ftands in need^ no doubt, of 
t}ie aflfiftance of oth(^3 ; aad,I know^it 
is a main principle with you, thdt wo 
are born for.ibciety. 

so c R AT E s. : 

This principle isf the immediate .dic- 
tate' of nature. We enter into the world 
under a variety of relations : we have 
parents, friends, countrymen,Wkh whom 
we live, and from whom we receive 
many good offices. Can we retire from* 
the view of fuch ? and, if we couW, 
would it be proper to do fo ? The man 
whofe conduft is virtuous and decent, 
has no reafon to fear the light ; and I 
don't think Evagoras was in the wrong 
when he faid that obfcurity ferves fre- 
quently 
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quently as a cover to inglorious ac- , 
tlons. 

MICROPHILUS. ' 

The maxim then in queftion may; 
perhaps be more properly underllood 
as defigned to guard us againft ambi- 
tion, and to recommend to us the tranr* 
quiility of a private life i in this fenfe» 
\ dare fay» Socrates will not reject it. 

SOCRATES. 

» ... J 

And why not, Microphilus? pray> 
tell me, is.it not neceflary that a coun- 
try fhould have its Judges or Chiefs^ 
in^fhort, that fome one or more be 
eftablifhed in power and authority to 
govern the People ? 

MIC R o P H I L u s. 

This I confefs ; but we fhould leave 
the care of this to others. 

SOCRATES. 

And to whom would you leave kl 
to Fools, or to the Wife? to the Wickf 

cd, or to the Good? 

I 4 micr'o- 
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M I C R O-P H r-L V S^ . 

It were undoubtedly to be wiiheci 
that the reins of government were en- 
truftedonJy with the Virtuous and the 
Wife ; for authority placed ia bad hands 
is the greateft misfortune that cao befal 
a country. 

f O C R A T B S. 

You fee then that the advice of the 
philofbpher, /(? bide cur lifi^ is, in no 
fenfr, applicable to men of virtue. 

M I c R o P H I L V s. 

This I perceive; but you will ac* 
knowledge at the fame time that the 
ambition of fpreading our name in the 
world, and of employing the tongue^ 
of the multitude, is a high piece of 
folly. 

EVAGORAS. 

I am not afraid of the judgment of 
Socrates in this matter; he will not fure^ 
ly condemn ftich a noble paffion, as the 
love of glory ; a paffion, that is pe(;u«» 

lot 
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liar to great minds, and the incentive to 
viriiuops and heroic deeds. 

SOCRATES. 

All this is wcU, Evagoras, provided 
that the love of glory be not puflied to 
excc6. 

M I OR O F H J L U S. 

I fee that our wife pilot fteers juftly 
between extremes^ and endeavours to 
make us pals with dexterity between 
3cylla and Charybdis.. 

E. V AG o R A s. 

What is then the extreme that we 
ought to ^oid in the purfuit of glory ? 

SOCRATES. 

In order to explain this matter, pray 
tell me, Evagoras, how you would be 
affedied^ if, upon your.appearing in the 
places of public refort, you were falut- 
ed with the fliouts of the populace^ 
and heard them «xtolKng the graceful^ 
ncfs of your perfon, . the wonders of 
yeur valour, or die* power of your 
^loquenoe^ ' : ^ . i 

I 5 EV4- 
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. • • • ^ - • 

E V A O O R A S. 

Such acclamations would be, to me^ 
extremely ridicukwis and ihfipid : what 
account can be made of the capricious 
judgment of an ignorant multitude; 
who will praife to day, and cenfure to 
morrow, afld who in their applaufes 
and their reproaches aft, equally, with- 
out reafon, and always with levity? 

.SOCRATES. 

Does it not alfo happen, and that 
frequently, that the multitiode laviih 
their applaufe upon aftions that are far; . 
from being worthy of approbation or 

praife ?. 

£ V A G O R A S. 

, Doubtlefs the people beftow their en- 
comiums rather upon aftions that have 
a fhtning outfide, and make a noife ia 
the world, than on thole that are foundL- 
cd in equity and juftice. They adioire 
conquerors who frequently are litfile 
better than ufurpers^ and jextpl that 

libera- 
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liberality which is often employed as 
a mean of corruption, and at the ex- 
pence of honefty, and probity of mind* 

SOCRATES. 

r • 

Still farther : I do not imagine that 
you would be eagerly defirous of fucK 
compliments, and encomiums, as men 
fhould addrefs to you immediately, and 
m your prefence ? 

E V A G o R A s. 

This is the true charadter of flattery, 
which is frequently infincere, and al- 
ways dangerous. 

SOCRATES. 

And do you think that in the perfor- 
mance of our duty, and in the fervice of 
our Country, we fhould be animated 
by no other motives, nor propofe to 
ourfelvea any other end, than fpread- 
4iig our name in the world, and becom- 
ing the fubjeft of its converfation and 
applaufe? 

SY A G O R A S. 

. By no meanst : he eiicc^eace of virtue 

16 Ihould 
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fhoutd oblige »9 to the perfonna»ce of 
our duty, and the low of our Country 
fliould lead us to advance it* intcreih^ 
and engage us in its feryicer even were 
there no profpeft of that honour and 
renown which are the natural confc- 
quences of fuch virtuous purfuit£« 

SOCRATES. 

At prefent then, Evgoras,^ you may 
cafiJy give us a definition oifaifos^^ 
the anfwers you have naade to diQiquef- 
tions I propofed^ {hew plainly in what 
it confifis. 

EVAGORAS. 

Fiflfc glory is that wbicb is acquired iy 
Actions that are rather fpedaus and dazTslitif^ 
in their appearmcu thanjuft ande^Me 
in their nature. It ^cot^s in Ae acdur 
motions of a gid^ muhitudey jomd the sp*- 
flaufe of ftatterers. Iivawordo it forms 
the charaSler ofthofsy in whom the defirt 
ofpraife is thefpring ofaSiiHj the motive 
fbat animates 4hiir e^nduSl^ -and 4befrin- 

cipal 
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(ipai^nd $o which it is direlled. But h/om-- 
ever thas be, Socrates, it is not furely 
your opinion, that we ihould defpi^ 
crery kind of glory, and be utterly in-^ 
different about our reputation ki the 

s X) c a Jl T B s. 
Not at all, Evagoras ; there is a^ 
f^ies of glory which \&juft in its foun- 
dation, ^nd foUd in its nature, and whicb 
we muf): by no. means treat witii in.- 
difibrence or contempt-, the dmne mU 
doim lias eftabtiflied this ajs a kind oi 
fociety, and one of the natural rifwardi; 
ctf virtue. 

X YAG OR AS, . 

. And in what^ pray, does jdiis ^oxf 
confif]:, on which: we .ace (act plafie fa 
high a value ? . * i 

S O OR A T£ s« ' ,.., 

It ctmfifts in the approiatim of the TVife^ 

ma tbt^eem t^opt>ammg whom m^ve. 

Thfe point that >« the moft3iffii|erisdbk0nB^ 

ia 
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is not fo much to have a greaif reputA^ 
tion, ' as to have a good one.' .The, ex- 
tent of our reputation depends upon that 
of the fphere in which we move, and 
upon the nature of that part i:h^t we are 
called to aH upon the theatre of life> .ai 
our Iphere is larger or more confined, as 
out part is more or lefs eminent and 
confpicuous, fo, in proportion, muil our 
glory be. It is not neceflary to be uni- 
verfally known, but it is necellary to be 
known by virtuous adions, and by qua* 
lities that will Ihew us to the beft ad* 
vantage. 

MICROPHILUS. 

I do not fee clearly the juftnefs of the 
diftinftion you make here; it appears 
to n^ thajtco ieek after praife, or to pur- 
fue the efleem of others, is . almoft onsc 
and the fame thing. 

. SOCRATES. 

No, Microphilus, you miftake the 
matter 4.. /ra(^ and ifieem are very 
* i dif- 
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different things: Themistocles was 
ambitious of applaufe, he fought it 
From all, without diilihdlion, and was 
quite indifferent from whom it came $ 
but the condudt of Themistocles was 
often dubious, and gave room for fu- 
ipicion. Aristides was deiirous oJF 
efteem, and it is certain that his virtue 
never degenerated, but was always the 
fame. 

E V A o o R A s. 

^^ Let us then aim only at the glory of 
Aristides; it is doubtlefs thebeft, and 
deferves the preference: but I would 
be glad to know why efteem is not al- 
ways accompanied with applaufe? 

: s o c R A T ES. 

This you fiiali fee immediately : pray^ 
tdl me> Evagoras, do you applaud, in 
their prefence, thofe whom you efteem 
moft ? do you praife fuch to their face ? ; 

-* : ^.•' E:V AC QR A S. 

This I never dorft venture to. do, 
c from 
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irom a fear of ofiending their modefty> 

SOCRATES. 

Po you praifc them^ even when they 
^e ab&at, ia pompous lai\guage i 

^VACOB^AS. 

No, Socrates, the efteem wc hzy^ 
fqr the Wife and Good exprefles itfelf ifv 
more ip[>oderate terms. We think it 
fi^fiicient to fpeak of them adv^tage* 
oufly upon every occafion, and to reii» 
dcr them fervic^K when an opportunity 
is offetHcd. Thei^ marks of c&^^, 
nrhdch Qiake no npife, and ac« geper^ly 
hidireft, are much more valuabj^, tod 
undoubtedly more fincere, than the 
highef): encomiuo^, and the moil poov 
pous panegyrics. 

I You are perfejftly in the right; the 
dfteem which you thus .delicxibc, is really 
pi;ecious« 9^d may be placed with j ufticc 
among the greateft blcffings of human 

MICRO- 
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M I C R O P H I L U S. 

For what reafoil, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. 

Has not nature conneftcd a pleafing; 
fenfation, an agreeable feeling of fatif- 
faftion and joy, to whatever tends to 
difcover to us, in ourfelves, any amiable 
quality, any real perfeftion ? 

£ V A G O R A 8. 

No doubt, Socrates : we are mudb 
pleafed with the view of excellent qua- 
lities in ourlelves •, and this really is ^ 
natural allurement to engage us in tkeir 
purfuic 

SOCRAT^S^ 

If a perfon refpedtable for his, wii^ 
dom fhould cenfure your conduft, what 
cffcft would this produce in your mind ? 

EVAGORAS, 

Aht Socrates, I fhould: be covered 
with fhame, were I fo unhappy as ta 
kavQ iAciirred your ccnfujrc -, your dif^ 

apgra- 
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approbation would fill me witbintollera^ 
Ue confufion and angutih. 

-SOCRATES. 

If, on the contrary, any venerable and 
wife man Ihould teftify to you his ap- 
probation of your charafter,^ what feel- 
ings would this excite ? 

E V A G O R A S. 

A feeling pf inward contentment and 
jQjy delicious beyond expreffion. . Your 
goodnefs, Socrates, has fometimes ad- 
miniftered to me the fweet expcrienicc 
of this noble pleafure. 

s o c RAT e's. 

Would you enjoy the fame plealuro^ 
in the approbation of a perfon in whgm 
you had ho confidence ? 

E V A CORAS. 

No, S6crates, fuch a teftimony as 
yours can only convince me that I am 
really pofleffed of fuch and fuch per- 
feftions, of this or the other good qua- 
lity : the teftimony of pcrfonslefscapa-^ 

blc 
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bte of judging,^ and lefs fincere in their 
declarations, would not give ihe the 
fame perfuafion of my merit, or render 
nic> bj^far, fb fatisfied with myfelf. 

SOCRATES. 

You will then, no doubt, approve of 
thtf^t common. maxim, that we ibpuldi 
be indifferent about the praifes of all, 
but thofe who are themfclves prmfe-i 

E V A G OR A S. - : i 

I find this faying a mofl excellent 
pne,* and by this 1 perceive that true 
h<^our and real glory ariie from the 
citeem of the virtuous and the wife. ^ 

. s o O R A T £ s. . ; i 

But the efteem of others is not only 
produftive of a' high degree of inWard 
{deafure, and heart^felt fatisfadtion, but 
is alfo a fource of numberlefs advan^ 
tages through the whole coarfe and con* 
duft of Bfe. 
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MIC RQ P H I L U S. 

And pray,. Socrates, what are thefe 
advantages i 

SbC RATES.. 

You will cafily perceive them with- 
out my affiftance. Pray, is it not of ' 
ufe to a Merchant to have good credii ? 

MICROPHILUS. 

Beyond all doubt, for the credit of i 
Merchant may be juftly confidfi(€d il 
the half of hts riches« 

s o C R A T E flU 

And do you think: he will have ^r^tt; 
if he pai&s in th(e opinion of othera fio* 
a perfon that is urUkilfyl in his buiioefi» 
and dilhonell in his dealings ? 

MICROPHILUS* 

No furely : his credit mud: ariie froni 
the good opinion that is generally en?, 
tertained of his prudence, and integrity* 

SOCRATES. 

The credit^ then, he has, and the cOHr 
$49n(:9 ;jbat is placed in him, are pro- 
perly 
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t)ef ly nothing dfe but the {^0M of others4 

MICROPHIIkUS. 

This is evident. ^ 

SOCRATES. 

Again, can we rife to honorable em- 
ployments, or advance ourfelvcs in the 
world, without the affiftance of others ? 

MICRO PHILUS. 

No ; oiir jprofpeft here muft depend 
tipon the pfbtddion of fuperiors, or on 
thp favour of the people. 

SOCRATES. 

Is it then a mattei- of indifference in 
this cafe, whether we have a good, or a 
bad rtpiltation ? 

M I C R O P H I LI? s. 

I have often heard that a good repu- 
tation clears the way to p'refei*ment -, and 
yet we have fccn many perfons, that 
were bi^t little irflcemed, tife to honour* 
by artifice " and intrigUef •, AtciBrAtWI 
iMtf fervc ai an exatttple of this. 

SOCkATSlS. 

Alcibiaom mi%.'SMMmf» of&Mag 
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qualities and great defefts. It is pof- 
iible that men may fometimes rife to 
preferment by unworthy means 5 but if 
you afk me,* what is the diredt road, the 
fureft path to honours and advance- 
ment, I anfwer, that it can be only con- 
^icuous merit, and a good reputation. 

MICROPHILUS. 

I perceive indeed that the ejieem of 
others is an effential flep to honours 
and preferment •, but, furely, this is by 
no means fo neceffary to thole, "^ho, 
yoid of ambition, feek nothing farther 
than the eafe and tranquillity of a pri« 
vate condition. 

EVAGORAS. 

Pray, allow me, Socrates, to fet my 
friend right in this matter, and alfo to 
ufe, for this purpofe, your method of 
arriving at the truth. Tell me, Mi- 
crophilus, why you were fo nettled the 
other day at my jokes? they feemed to 
touch you to the very qii ick. 

MICRO- 
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^:- ' MI C R O P H I L tJ S. ■• ^ 

A fine qucftion indeed ! why, becaufe 
nothing is more difagreeable, than to be 
fumed into ridicule, and particulaHy, 
Evagoras, by a friend, like you. ' 

f E V AG 6 R A s. ' 

And what would you fey, if I re- 
proached you with what I heard about 
a month ago, in a large company, where 
you were accufed of cowardice ? . 

f MICRO P H I L u s. > 

• I ^accufed of cowardice? where did I 
tycr betray a want of courage? who 
■are they that dare . . . . 

. .. EVA CORA S. i 

Softly, my good friend, you forget 
yourfelf ; what are fuch accufations to 
you? You have only to defpife them, 
as matters of no fignificancy or! impnort- 
ance. : . : 

M I c R OP H I L u s. 

. ■ No ; thofe perfons have injured liie, 
and I am 4^terxQined {9 have i$itisfa£kiT 

- X. : ' r Otki 
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on. I ihqUr make them feel the weight 
^f my Irefentment. 

. is o C R A T E.S. 

Calm yoiir paflion, Micrc^iliis ; all 
this is but a feint of Evagoras^ an in- 
nocent artifice, defigned to convince you 
ffom your own feelings, that we cannot 
be indifferent to the reproach, or to the 
tfteem of others •, but that their judg- 
ment, on the contrary, will always 
touch us in fome point or other. The 
jdiyine Wiidom, which formed us for 
fodety, tett implanted in us a redpfocal 
regard to each other's good opini(m, thttt 
by this fort of mutual dependancc we 
joiight be more clofely, and intimately 
Wilted together. 

MICROPHILUa. 

. And- is^s the cafe in every ftate and 
condition of life ? 

SOC RATE s. 

, Undoul*edly it is : we have already 
cd)ferv<d thM tvtry om^ in his own 

iphcre^ 
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fphcre, has neceflary connexions with 
a certain number of perfons, and this 
number is not fixed to any limits ; for 
not a day arrives, but we may have to 
do with fuch as we have never fecn ber 
fore, 

MIC&OPHILUS. 

This is true. 

SOCRATES. 

, The generously probity^ the civility* 
and complaifance, that others obferve 
in their conduft to us, depend, in a 
great meafuft, upon the eftcem they 
have for xHir charaiflers^ and the attach- 
ment that arlies from hence to our per- 
fons. Do you inoagine, for example* 
that a maa who is neither efteemed by 
his wife^ ckiidrmp nor dom^ics^ will be 
loved, honoured, or fcrved as he ihould 
be? Will he find in them t^ fajose at- 
tention to gratify his defires, and the 
£une dHpofitipn tp refped his orders^ 

thtt foch will experkffuce whoic defires 

K and 
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and orders are,reafonabIc and juft ? Will 
they be afraid to difpleafe him ? Will 
his prefencc afford them pleafure or 
fatisfadtion ? Will his affliftions excite 
their fympathy ? Will they ever feel 
anxious apprehenfions of lofing him, as 
they certainly would, were he the obje£t 
of their ejieem ? 

MICROPHILUS. 

' But will riot natural affe^lion^ and a 
fenfe of duty produce the fame effefts 
that arife from efteem ? 

s o c R A T E sV 

■ To give Ja/y its proper influence and 
weight, we muft be animated to the 
performance of it by fuch motives as 
touch the heart : and you feem to have 
been fenfible of this, Microphilus, when 
you mentioned the motive of natural 
dffeSiion. But fuch affection muft be 
founded on, or, at leaft, fupported by 
^Jiem ; it is abfolutely incompatible with 
indifference or contempt. A wife who 

finds 
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finds her bujband truly defpicable, will 
fcarcely be induced to give him a fhare 
in her affeftions 5 children that are fpec- " 
tators of the irregularities of a father' 
will refpeft him but by halves j fervants 
that have found his weak fide, will lie 
in wait to deceive him, io that, while 
he thinks himfelf their mafter^ he is no- 
thing more, than their J«/>^ ; and his 
neighbours and relations^ who are fenfible 
of his faults, will look down upon him 
with contempt. And what is there, 
more fhocking, than to find^ wherever 
we go, looks of coldnefs, and indiffe* 
rence; and reading, in the countenances 
oiF fuch as approach us, their: inward 
fcntiments, to perceive clearly that they 
defpife us? This, in reality, is a deep 
mortification. 

E V A G O R A S. 

. On the other hand, it mufl: furnifli 
matter of delightful reflexion in our 
minds, to fee every where around us 

K a per- 
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pcribns that are sutacbed to U9 bjr md 
s^e^on* and dUpoTod to icr ve ut Scorn 
rcTpe^t mA cftecAw If ^ apprdbatipn 
ef thc^.meaneft ilave is not: a muset, 
of kidiffeirenee «> us,^ how higl^ muft, 
Ik thtf pleafure^ tliat arifes £nom a 
per&>aAQn that we.ftaml «^U in rhfi 
gmd Qfdoioa of aU tKofi: wdik vhom^ 
m« live ? 

Naewitki]ban(Hr^ all thijs^ we £be every- 
day jfnaisf^i^/ fovmed, where rt;9i:.ejktm.' 
has»af)arc^. 

ed upon fkafur% or cemented b^ /»• 
/^r^j}, but they are £»: iiFoni. being of a: 
iifjie9h\t or pfiraianeru: natuse. Aa td 
connexions of intereft, thef aoe louiie^. 
diately broken wbeo the advantages 
eeafe, or the circumlbLni2e& 'chsoge^ on 
WMfcb thcf' wepc fimndod. £quadd]r 
tran^iory) is 4ic mii9ftli»tiaGoait|ttfiicd 

only 
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only for the pufpofe of pleafure and 
fenfbaKcy : perfons of d vieioos charac- 
ter may, ftwr fomc time, contribute to 
4Mif amufement j virt misiy divert out- 
ietres in their company ; but, at bor- 
tom^ we defpife them, and when the 
feaibnr of folly id overi they generally 
become the objefti of our hatred. On 
the contnu79 the fbciety of thofe whom 
we refpedk and efteem is a permanent 
fiource of pkafure and ^uisfa&km ^ it 
is to thofe that we have recoorfe for 
direction and counfel, and in them that 
we confide in the moft important con- 
icernnients of life. This mutual t/beim^ 
as it is the only foundation of thit trufir 
and confidence that are nccei&ry to 
the exiftence of domeftic happinefs, i<> 
is it alfo the only bafis of tvyxcfrktidfinp^ 
and its fureft iupport. 

ZVAGORAS. 

And by what means is the efl^em, 
whkh you fpeak of^ to bo^cquired ? 

K 3. s o c R A-> 
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SOCRATES. 

By our talents^ and by our virtue ; 
thefc have fuch a manifeft and undoubt- 
ed right to the ejiem of mankind, that 
it is not in the power, even of the Vi- 
cious and Abandoned, to behold thenrv 
without refpeiSl and inward veneration., 

EVAOORAS. 

i But wiU not the appearance of talents 
^nd virtue produce here the fatne efiedts 
that you attribute to the real poileffioft 
of them ? 

s o c R A 0* £ s. 

Not at all, Evagoras. To counter- 
feit the man of parts,, and deceive the 

world- by the appearance of virtue, is a * 
tafk too difficult to be carried on with 
fuccefs, and will prove in the ifluc to be 
yfclefs labour ; the public will not be 
long impofed upon, for the cheat muft 
foon be detefted/ The fhorteft way to 
arrive at ouxMnd here, is to be in reality 
wh^t we wotrld defure to appear in the 

eyes- 
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eyes of mankind. In order to this there 
are certain qualities indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary, fuch as, inUgrityj good morals-, 
application^ ^nd judgment : but thefc muft 
alfo be attended with other qualities 
that are engaging, and attraftive, fuch 
as godd-naturcj complaifance^ and a general 
and uniform politenefs. of manners. Re- 
member, Evagoras, our former con- 
verfation, upon that which conflitutes 
the merit of Man in general, and the 
merit jaf t2Lch particular ftation and pro- 
feliion in life ; call to mind alfo the 
rules we laid down, the other day, for 
the direftion of our conduft towards the 
various ranks to which we ftand related 
in fociety, whether as our fuperiors, /«- 
feriorsy or equals. From hence, if I don't 
miftake, you will come to the knowledge 
of thofe means that are requifite to gain 
the approbation of the Wife, and to dc-. 
fervc the efteem of the Public. 

K 4 ETA- 
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EVAGORAS. 

I fliould thrnk that the pnhSt efieem 
is, in a peculiar manner, ncceflary fo 
Princes,- fince they by their ^ziioti 
are perfons that fc^ain ^ pirbfic cha- 
rafter. . 

You are in the nghr, Evagoras, and 
It IS precifely towards thh that dficy 
fiibuld bend tfterr courle, inftead cfipm^ 
fuing that id7e phantom of vmn-glarj^ 
that engrofles their attention^ ami fills 
their heads with fucfa extravagant m* 
tions. 

MICROPHILUS. 

Mcthinks, however, that a Prince is 
above the judgments that the people 

may form of hts charafterand conduft. 

s o c R A T £ s. 

He is much lefs fo than any ochef 

perfon, however private Ws condition 

may be ; the Prince » more dependent 

on 
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on the People, than the People are on 
the Prince. 

MICROPHILVS. 

- How can that . be, Socraces ? I am 
ilirprixed ac your difcoorfe^ 

s o e R A T E s. 

-You will fee this clearly by a familiar 
example. Of the Hones that compofe 
an arcb^ or vattU^ which is the one that 
(lands moil in need of fupport from the 
others? 

MICROPHILUS. 

It isundoubtedly that which is at the 

top of the building, and which we com • 

monly call the key-Jionei for, unfup- 

ported by 'the others, it muft fall to 

the ground; while thole, that are fo 

low as to touch the earth, maintain 

their place, independent of the reft. ^ 

s c R A T E s. ' 

B^Qt would the other ftones form a 
vault without the key? 

MICROPHTLUS. 

Ke, AiF^y 'r ix^ i& the k^Jfone that joins 

K 5 and 
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and unites the reft, and by that means 
forms and completes the building. . 

SOCRATES. 

• Let us -then apply this to the matter 
in queftion ; civil fociety refembles a. 
vault that is finiihed with art, where 
(^ery family^ like the different ftoncs, 
enters into the composition of the edi- 
fice, and occupies fome place, whether 
it be higher or lower. The King is at 
the head, to unite and maintain toge-' 
ther the feveral parts of the building-, 
but he himfelf is fupported, andfuftain- 
ed by his People : he ftands in conftant 
and perpetual need of the concurrence of 
their hands and their hearts in his fer- 

V'ice. 

M I c R o p H r L u s. 

True; but thefc hands and thefe hearts 

are engaged in his fervice, and concur 

to his views, from a principle oifubmif- 

fion^ and from the diftates of obedience. 

Princes arey obeyed, bccaufe they are 

Princes^ 
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Princes, and on account of their au^. 
thority. 

SOCRATES. 

.There is an external k\xidi oi authority. 
that is veiled in them by the laws: but 
there is an authority of another nature, 
which muft be added to this* and with- 
out which it is neither foiid nor fiire. 

E V A G O R A S. 

And pray what is this ? 

SOCRATES. 

To give it a name, let us call it, if 
you pleafe, internal authority. It confifts^ 
in that natural afcendant that men ac- 
quire over others by fuperior degrees of 
capacity and merit. Whence did Or- 
pheus derive that influence,*that crown-. 
ed with fuccefs his attempts to civili?^^* 
the people of Thrace, tho* deftitute of 
power and external authority? it wasj 
from his being regarded by that People^ 
as the wifeft among men. It was in 
confcquence of this that his pounfels 

K 6 were 
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i9(trc Fefpcfted ai kws, and thtt his ex- 
ample was fet up as a model. Bwc 
change the fccne, and fee wfiat a wretch- 
ed figure thofe Monarchs make^ with 
aH tlwr pomp, and aH their power, wfca 
ai^ unfvpporred by. the stSc&ion and 
{^«rro of the Ftibfic ? 

Hiftory, indeed, is fertile in exam* 
pies of this latter kind. - 

SaCKATiTS. 

The examples, alas^ aretoO'nume^ 
fcras; you fe^ them in eat* pagr; andl 
this is the fource of their own mwf/br- 
tunes, as weH as of the mifcrie^of thofe 
unjiappy nations that are fubjefbed to- 
their government. A Prince, whofir 
charafter is unworthy of e^emr, is, evert 
in his capacity as a man deprived by" 
riiis of rmmberfefi comforts that arife 
from friendfhip and mutual confidence, 
which ccmftirute the happinefi andt^te' 
ibcority of He. But tn his faij^ercha. 

rader 
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rafter as a Ruler and a Sovereign, the 
contempt that parfoes him \& yet more 
fatah by this, his authority totters and 
is degraded ; foreign Princes^ withdraw 
from him their tfuft, or negleft his al- 
lidDce ; and he lofes the affedion of his' 
minifters, the refpeft of his courtiers, 
and the hearts ot his fubjedts. Is he 
attacked by the bkternefs of raillery 
and fatirc ? all is believed that is laid 
to his charge, and he is thovight ca« 
paUe of whatever is imputed to him. 
Are his weakncfies difcbvered, and h» ^ 
evil inclinations found ouc? immediate'^ ^ 
ly the AFtfol; aafid Befigning lie in waif 
to abofe his fimpdtoity, and to take ad^ ^ 
vantage of his humours tK> accompltft^<* 
their views. He is obcfyed with reluc- 
tance, he is ferved without zeal, htis 
forrovmded with p^i^xM- of fufpicioi>s' 
charaders, and with fuch as are every ^ 
moment difpofed ta betray him. In a 
wofdb a Prince wkp is lihw IowAb tfae^ , 
. . ^ public 
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public efteem is dcftitute of every real 
comfort, and of every folid fupport v 
and ail things about him are in confu- 
fion and diforder. When misfortuncs^ 
and adverfity* break in upon his gran- 
d^ur,^ the Vulgar who behold them,., 
look no farther than the apparent caufe 
that immediately precedes them •, bujt 
the eye of the Wife, that pierces deeper 
into things, perceives a long train of 
caufes that have contributed to the pre- 
fent cataftropbe: it fees a tree whofc 
roots h^ve^becn gradually withering^ and . 
corrupting i and is not furprized that,, 
with fuch a weak foundation, it is at 
length overthrown, and demolifhed by 
a blaft of wind. 

EVAGORAS. 

It would not be difficult to form a 
portrait y that fhould reprefent the reverfe 
of all this. 

S O C R A.T E s. 

I leave, that to ypu, Evagoras ; your 
- . judg. 
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judgment and eloquence will furnifli 
you with the lines that are proper ta 
compofe it ; and it will come from you 
with an uncommon advantage^ and a 
peculiar grace. 

E V A G o R A s. 

I fhall attempt it then ; fincc this is 
your defire. " The Sovereign, thaf 
knows how to blend with the dignity 
of his eminent rank the engaging^ 
^ charms of that wifdom^. int^rity^ and 
goodnefs that are fo naturally adapted 
to gain hearts, will be honoured and 
Joved by his People, as a ten4er 
" father is cherilhed in his family ; .Jic* 
" will be obeyed from inclination^* 
•' through a perfuafion that his com-* 
•' mands are equitable and juft, and 
*• that his Minifters are \chofen ►with 
*^ wifdom and. difcernment. The pub-s 
" lie taxes will be furnifhed without* 
*^ reludlance, as his fubjeds are con- 
^^ vinced that they are impofed with 

-: .:. dif- 
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*^ difcrctioa, and applied to good piir« 
* * . ppfes. Each individual will implore 
the blefllngs of Heaven upon his^ 
reigp,^ and iend up (heir fervent and 
** devout petitions for the length of hi* 
** iiays i the Princes round about him 
^^ will fear to draw difhoncur upon 
*• themfelves by offending him, and if 
*Mr fo happens that he is attacked by 
any one, he will be undoubtedly 
fupported, and defended by the reft. 
A Prince, whofe perfon and charac- 
ter are efteemed, wilt be always fu- 
** perior in power to others, becaufe he 
^* will kave move friends than^ they, 
^' and* at the fame time^ fewer ene- 
*^ mics. 

SOCHATIS. 

I i^uld ha^e been in the wtrong^ 
Evagoras, not to have charged yo\:^ with 
the compofition of this^^^/jr^/'/^iinceyou 
have fucceexlcd fo pcrfeftly^ ^xAjimJhei 
it with fuch noble and m^tBmtly ^okes. 

Ml CKO- 
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MICROPHILUS. 

But, perhaps, it will be found that 
the advantages arifing from tht public 
ifiiirn to the fupport of Prince^ and the 
maintenance of their autbmtj^ hold good 
only in the cafes of eleSUve Sovereigns^ 
where the Prince muft make his way t(6 
the throne by the vmes of the nation. 

SOCRATES. 

If an hiteiitary Prince does noc de- 
pend ujpon the voice of the Nadon ta 
raife him to Empire^ he neverthelefil 
ftands conftantly in need of it to render 
his government fotid^ and his admi- 
tiiftration4ry2u^^ of happiilefs and glory. 
Thefe (ignal advantages arife from an 
haj^y agreement between the wiU of * 
the Prince and the dejires of the Peopfe, 
and from their unanimous concurrence 
in thofe meafures that have the public 
good for their objeft. But, befides, td 
form a right judgment in this njatter,"' * 
we ihouid always keep in view the 

great 
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great end of Government, and the pri* 
mitive inftitution of Monarchy. 

EVAGORAS. 

I would be glad to have this explain* 
ed more fully. 

, SOCRATES. 

. The firft Monarchies were de^pue^ and 
this. was certainly the beft form of go- 
vernment as long as men continued mo- 
d^ate and wife, for then their choice 
diflinguiihed true imrit^ and raifed to 
the throne fuch as were moft confpicu*- 
ousby their aipaeity znA experience. Bui 
ambition made perpetual inroads upon 
this fair order, that would have iprung 
from liberty^ when direfted by wifdom ; 
cabals and intrigues were employed to 
obtain the fuffrages of the People, and 
hence proceeded thefe civil wars and. 
diflentions, that induced moft nations 
rather to run the hazard of thofe evils 
*'*that attend hereditary Monarchy^ than to 
purchafe a King of their own chufing> 

' at 
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at fo dear a rate. The Wife, however,, 
endeavoured at the fame time to find a 
remedy for the inconveniencics of this 
dangerous inftitution. 

MICROPHILUS, 

And how, Socrates ? 

SOCRATES. 

- By the care they took to educate in 
the beft manner the children of their 
Monarchs^ and to remove from their 
view whatever might tend to corrupt 
their principles. By this precaution 
they did all, that was poffible, to fecurc 
a fucceffion of hereditary Princes who 
Ihould be as capable, and as wDrlJby of 
Empire J as if they had^ been effeprefly 
ekSed for that purpofe : and when 
fuch precautions are attended with fuc- 
cefs, they happily unite the advantages 
that are peculiar to the two different 
forms of government of which we have 
been fpeaking ; they anfwer the end of 
ik£iive government, by providing th« 

Natioa 
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Nation widi a wife Prioce ^ while it is 
delivered hon thchotror%o{ civU iliftank 
which are prevented by the eftd^liiih* 
ment of a Lineal Succ^on. 

EVAOORAS. 

As you have now ftated the ftiafter, 
Socrates^ I fully perceive how unworthy 
ic would be of a true Prince^ to think 
bin^elf difpenled by the rights of hii 
birth from the acquifition of thc^ vbr* 
Sua that would hftvt been, ncceflary to 
&mxlthiaito^a^EUSiveMmariiiy. Tbe 
firft of his anceftors that poffeflfed the 
throne was certainly raifed to it by ffHrit % 
and ^the People that cha% himjiad a 
rig^t to expert that his fuccefibrs would 
renew the example of his virtues, and 
fill his place in every refpcft. The 
fame degree of elevation will always re-* 
quire the fame degree of merit ; and 
the lead that a Prince owes to a Nation 
that has rendered the feeptre hereditary 
in his family^ is, to condudt himfelf in 

fuch 
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fiich a matnner, as that the People may 
never have reafon to repent of what they 
have done. How glorious is it to draw 
from the whole body of a People this 
chearful confeffion, " that if they were 
•* to chufe a Sovereign, their fufFrages 
** would unite in that Prince only whom 
*' the order of fucceffion has appointed 
*' to be their ruler ? " 

SOCRATES. 

This indeed conftitutes the dignity, 
and the charafter of the true Prince. 1 
muft embrace you, my dear Evagoras 
before we part, fo much am I delighted^ 
to find you poffeffcd of fuch* noble fen- 
timents. 



THE END. 
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